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THE JUNIOR COLLEJGE. 


Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ^VESTIGATION. 

American institutions are the expression of American spirit and 
American opportunity. Neither can -be understood apart from the 
other. With an innate de:yjj|p||U' freedom of expression and an 
unlimited opportunity for ^ch]^ variety of institutional life is 
inevitable. Everywhere in this coimtry, individual, local, or denomi- 
national pride has worked to establish such institutions as best 
represent^ its own peculiar whims, beli^, or needs. Witness the 
hundreds of schools and churches of oot land. Under no other 
form of government would such a condition have been possible. 

^ No one questions the value of this freedom of expression, for it , 
constitutes the basis of American progress. As is usually the case, 
however, it has been gained at the expense of uniformity. Our 
institutions have varied as individuals and localities have vari^. 
They.have sprung into existence more or less spontaneously and quite 
indepenflently of each other ; a\xd standardization, if it has come at 
all, has followed rather than preceded their establishment. Ae a 
result the student of American life seems ever to be confronted with ^ 
the task of defining and standardizing institutions that already exist ^ 
rather than of working out plans for those he may hope to establish 
in the future, . 

Nowhere fs this more true than in^the field of education. Witness , 
our secondary schools and our^ colleges. These institutions are. 
comparatively recent' in origin. As a result of individual, denomi*>/, 
national, and. local pride, however, they have multiplied into the 
thousands. While in some respects they may be said to be the most 
typical and stable of America! iMtitutions, %till they are undefin^..^^ 
Ohly comparatively recently has there been any signific^t fctteihpt-*^; 
^lo standardize them. Even now we are not certain that our:deflm*^>^rj 
Horn ahd standards are correct, Monroe 8ays:> **hx 
country the views concerning secondary education ate bt the.most^^ 
diverse character, .even "among those, who 'are, ^lecialists 
- .very 
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it is not surprising under these conditions that we should have, 
from time to tiin.e, more or less radical departures from the tradi- 
tional form of secondary school and college. The junior high school 
on the dne hand and the junior college on the others are both good 
examples of such variations. Here again we have institutions 
appearing more or less spontaneously as a result of individual whim 
or local need, and here again dehnition and stjuidardization lag 
behind. ^ ' 

• The term ^‘junior college’’ is now widely accepted as applying to 
those institutions, either public or private, which offer the first* two 
years of the standard college course, above and beyond the standard 
15 units of high-school work. A variety of factors have, within *the 
past few years, given an unusual significance to these particular 
years of our educational system. These will be considered at length 
in a l^ter chapter. ’ 

The problem of standardizing Ihe junior college and of perfecting 
its organization saains now to be pressing. There are more than 1 00 
institutions calhng themselves junior colleges. About 40 of them 
have been organized within Jhe past three years. The median date 
for the oiganization of the 80 junior colleges considered in tliis 
investigation is 1915. 

Of still greater importance than the rapid growth in number of 
these institutions is the fact that, they seriously affect the present 
oiganization of secondary and higher education. The public junior 
college means an addition of two years to the traditional high-^hool 
coime. -The private junior college presupposes the limiting of the 
activities of the small college to two years of standard college worlt. 
It is clearly evident that if the junior' college is accepted* as a pei^ 
manent feature of our educational system, it will involve a reor- 
ganization of oiu* traditional institutions. 

One of the foremost leaders of the junior-college movement, 
Dean Lwige, of the University of California^, suggest^^ the foDowing 
^ad questions which he says ajce inseparable from the junior-college 
movement as a whole: * 

> $QiaU'cerU& coilegee have theinOdn cut off, and, if bo, by whom? 

^ sun the American university college have its le^ cut off, and , if so, whom? 

^ ^ i Shall the American four^etr school be stretched, and, if so, how? 

^ be true that the junior college involves p^blfems which so 
•ffoct the organization of secondary education, then cer- 
1^:^l^^^4be-Mi)id rise of these instil daring the: past .five years 
Ir a a/toj^tw/that should give educators pauch ooncem. 

the ejqpe^jtotal; t do hot 

^ 4o; exactly what it fei 


Tt>» /Miw ^ 1«T, p. m. 
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Before we can see clearly "what it ja, we must know why it is. Fun- 
damental to this and future discussions of this problem, iUs necessary 
that we have, in the first place, a clear analysis of the forces that ^ 
have contributed to the origin and development of this institution. 

In the second place, we must have detailed information as to the 
various types of junior colleges and the present status of such through- 
out the country. Third, as a necessary stfep toward standardization, 
we must have a sximmary of the present attempts at the accrediting^ 
of these institutions with an application of such to the conditions as 
foun'd. The primary purpose of this investigation is to ascertain 
these facts. It- is hoped that thereby a firm basis will be estab- 
lished for future discussions, and that light will be shed upon the 
problems peculiar to the organization and administration of these 
institutions. The certainty of a profound change fti education 
following the war makes such data especially desirable and necessary. 

The facts that have been collected will be presented in the chapters 
that follow under the following general heads: 

1. Origin and Early Development of the Junior College Idea. 

II. Influences. Ten^ng to Further the Development of the 
Junior College. • 

III. , Present Status of the Various Types of Junior Colleges. , 

IV. Progress in the Accrediting o( the Junior C\)llege. 

VI. Problems of the Junior College in tb^Light of This Investi- 
gation. • \ 

VII. Summary and Conclusions. 

METTHOD OF INVESTIGATION AND SOURCES OF DATA. 

The materid upon which this report is based has been gathered 
from the following sources: 

1. The large number of articles on the subject found in recent 
educational literature. . These’ articles ^were often of a semipopular 
nature and were often based upon opinion rather than upon actual 
investigation. They served, however, in furnishing a clue as to the 
forces which have been operative in the development of these insti-* 
tutions, and furttiermore have aided the writer in stating the problems * 
\diich this iiivestigation has attempted to solve. 

2. In order to eeoure a more scientific basis for the consideration 

of these problems, a number of the recognized authorities in the 
fiel<b of secondary, higher, and comparative education have been, 
consulted. These will be referred to frotn tune to time, and a list 
will be include in the bibliogr^pHj. -- ; ' " V - "' 

.J^f]^ted matj^ froto States Bureau of Education,' 

• fr^ the :yMQue education, and:': 

cptmte hiA l^ien oopstent^j 
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4. The writer has been closely connected with the work of small 
colleges foi- a number of years both as a student ((ffd teacher. One 
entire year was devoted to an investigation of the problems peculiar 
to that type of institution. For the past five years he has been 
intimately connected with the organization and administration of a 
junior college. During that time every effort was made to keep in 
touch ydth the work of this institution from every angle. Personal 
visits and correspondence with other junior colleges have frequently 
been resorted to. This e.xperience has served as a constant source 
of reference throughout this investigation. 

5. To supplement this general information, and' personal experience, 
rraort was had to the much-abOsed questionnaire method. Recog- 
nizing the weaknesses of' this method, the writer has constantly 

I yarded against any extreme interpretation of the results, and at 
times has I'efused tq«tate any conclusion at all when the basis for 
such could only be found in manifestly unreliable returns. 

. In all, five different questionnaire were used. The first' (Appen- 
dix A) was mailed by the Bureau of Education to 218 institutions. 
Some of these were known to be junior colleges, but a larger number 
were unclassified institutions the oxact status of which was not' 
known. This, no doubt, accounts for the relatively small per cent of 
replies. Of the 90 institutions which did reply, 14 stated that they 
« could not properly be classified as junior colleges. The remaining 
76 filled out the questionnaire more or less accurately. It is probable 
that this number represents 60 or^ per cent of the well-established 
junior coUjeges in the United Statoi^ft present. ' \ 

The second form (Appendix B) was mailed by "the substation of 
the Bureau of Education at the State University of Iowa to 60 of 
the leading colleges and universities of the country. Replies were 
received from 49 institutions, representing 40 States. 

, The third form (Appendix C) was mailed by the substation of the 
Bureau of Education at the State University of Iowa to the State 
Buphrintendenta' of public insl^ction of each of the 48 States. 
Replies were received from 36 of these. It should be noted that,' 
in combining the return of the last two questionn^es, every State 
in the Union is represente(} by at least one reply. 

The remaining two blanks were used in coUecting data from some 
of the standard colleges and universities in regard to the training, 
experience, and work of those who instruct freshman and sophomore 
0 ^ 8808 .^ The first of these (Appendix D) Las distributed among the 
If'- instructors of the University of Iowa. Of the 74 .who were offering 
' inst^otiofl^ Ito first had se.condl year students^ 69 returned the 
i^ue^onnaire. 
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A similar form (Appendix E) was used in collecting data from*the 
following institutions: 

• 1. The State University of Illinois. In this case 135 questionnaires 

Were mailed and 90 replies were received. This represents about 
66 per cent of those instructing freshmen nnd sophomore students 
in this institution. 

2. The University of Minnesota. Of the UO questionnaires 

mailed to the instructors of tbfc institution about 60 per cent were 
returned. ▼ * 

3. Cornell College. Questionnaires were distributed personally to 

20 instructors, 16 of whom furnished the desired data. ^ * 

4. Coe College. Questionnaires were distributed personally to 20 
'instructors, 16 of whom furnished the desired data. 

5. Grinnell College. In this institution the registrar took charge 
of the work of distributing the questionnaires. Replies were re- 
ceived from 26 instructors, or about 63 per cent of those instructing 
first and second year students. 

There arp two probable sources of error in the results of these last 
questionnaires. In the first place, a considerable nuhiber of the 
instructors of each institution failed to reply. In no case, However, 

^ did this arnount to more than 40 per cent of the total. In three 
cases it was 20 per cent or lessi In the second place, conditions this 
year are abnormal on account of the wa^ 

Many of the regular faculty of these ^^dstitutions are in.wjetr service. 
This has necessitated many changes in programs, the combining.of 
classes, etc., all wh%h have no doubt affected the results. In several 
instances those replying to the questionnaires have called attention 
to these conditions. With these facts in mind, the writer has con- 
► stantly. guarded against any extreme interpretation of the results. 
' At all events, we may presume that the war has affected all of the 
institutions alike and that conditions in the junior colleges ar^ also 
more W less upset. On this jpoint the reader is left to* judge for 
himself. ■ ^ * L 




• Chapter n. 

ORIGIN AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. / 


I 


For more than 30 years there has been, in the United States, a 
gradual evolution of the idea that the first and second years of the 
•standard college or universitiy are distinctly secondary in character, 
differing alike in purpose, content, and organization from ^the later 
years of the period of higher education. To this period of two years, 
whether attached to the high school or left with the university, the 
name “junior college” has been applied anA at present,lh k number 
of States, seems quite generally accepte'd. 

The suggestion of. an extended period of secondary education no 
doubt comes from Europe. Since the days of John Sturm, atStrass- 
burg,one may find secondary schools offering courses in secondary' 
training which arc 9 or 10 y^ars in length. The present Ge(rman gym- 
nasium and the French lyc(6e are typical of this class of institutions. 
Not only do they cover the later years of what we call elementary 
education, but they include an equivalent of the first two years of 
the American college as well. Graduates of the European secondary 
school, although no older than the graduates of our high schools, are 
two years in advance of the latter in scholastic training. Jleference 
Tvill be made to this point in a later chapter. 

Although the evidences of the movement appear distinctly, it seems 
difficult to determine just when or where the idea was first suggested 
in the United 'Stat^. We are told that Henry P. Tappan, in his 
first inaugural addr^ as president of the Univer^y of Michigan in 
1852, suggested the advisabilify pf the transfer *the wo A of the 
Becondaiy departments of the university to the high schools.* 

I^ewue Col. Folwell, at the outset of his career as president of the 
: Universi^ of Minnesota, suggested that ultimately the secondary 
. schools of the larger centers might well undertake the Work of the 
■; ' frahinra and wphomore years of the university.’ 

><; effly eighties President Jam^ made an unsuccessful attempt 

S'*; .toj,mterest the authorities of the Univeirsity of Pennsylvania in thi«> 

^ 

^ <iootw fiSttor j; <4 CuiTMty <rf Iflchlsui. ih 49L 

1 of UniTeMtiw, voL pp*' 

is* 
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Since there appear to have been no immediate changes following 
these suggestions, we shall pass them as of historic intercut only. 

The first official recognition Athe distinction between the early 
and later years of university woft\hat we have record of is that at 
the University of Michigan in 1W3. >J[n that year there was intro- * 
duced in the liberal arte department of thd" university what was 
known as the **uni^rsity system.” Under this regulatioli a studenlT^^ ■ 
was required to choose by the beginning of his junior year one major 
and two minor subjects, and to submit himself a year and a half or 
two years later to a final examination over all of the ground covered. 
This examination was set by a committee of three representing hi^ 
major and two minor subjects^.^ 

This plan seems to have been abandoned a few years later, chiefly 
on account of administrative difficulties. We are told, however, that 
this institution agreed to accept work done above the* twelfth grade^ 
in the better high schools of the State at full credit and that in the 
early nineties students were graduated in throe years after doing the ; 
first year's work in a standard high school,* . . 

Of far.greater influence upon educational practice was the work of 
President Harper, of the Univemity of Cliicago. In fact we might 
well call that far-a^ing educator the father- of the junior college, for 
it is of him that the average individual thinks when the origin of 
that institution is mentioned. 

When the University of Chicago opened its doors on October 1, 
1892, Willianl Rainey Harper became its first president. Under his 
influence the work of the freshman* and sophomore years was given 
a distinct division of its own called the Academic college.”' The 
work of the junior and senior years was combined into what was 
known as the^** University coDege.” Four years later, in 1896, these 
divisions were designated as ** junio^coUoge" and “senior college,” 
respectively.’ 

This distinction still exists, and has later been adopted by other 
universities. 

T3m reorganization of the university was, however, only a begin- 
n(ng of President Harper's plan^/ From that point his influence was 
felt loyally in two'directions*fin the high schools and in the small , 
coBegee scattered throughout the country. Though each of these 
I problems will be given a separate chapter later, ^ey will be discussed 
] / at this point, for out of them have developed two distinct types of 
junior collegm as we find them to-day. 
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■'^•Thfire can be no doubt as to President Harper's view in regard to the 
relation of the first two years of university work to the high school 
Hesays:^ 

* The work of the fr eahman and aophomore years is only a continuation of the academy 
or high* 0 Gbool work. It is a continuation not only in subject matter studied, but in 
^ Bethods employed. It is not until the end of the sophomore year that the university 
methodS^f ins^ction may be employed to advantage. * ♦ * At present this 
constructive period of preparation, covering six years, is broken at the end of the* 
fourth year, and the student finds himself adrift. He haa not reached a point when 
work in any preparatory subjects is finished. 

For him this view was mgre than theory, for he made every effort " 
. to put in operation some plan of organization that would recognize 
essential facts. In 1902, at the annual meeting of the schools 
affiliated with the University of Chicago, the opportunity presented 
itself. As chairman of that meeting he recommended that a commit- 
tee bd appointed tx> study the entire educational system with a view 
to the adoption of the following plan:’ 

1. The connecting of the work of the eig^tji grades of the elementary school with 
tiiat of the eecondaiy schools. 

2. llie extension of the work of tSe secondary 4K;hools to include the first two years 
flicoUege work. 

8. The reduction of the work of these seven years thus grouped together to six ye<ats. 

4. To make it possible for the beet class of students to do the work in five y«ire. 

One year later, at the seventeenth annual conference of the 
"Academies and High .Schools ^Affiliating or Cooperating with the. 
Upiversity of Chicago," the committee pi;esented a majority report 
in favor of the extension of the high-school study to include two 
additbnal years. * Another committee, representing seven large 
. .imIvorBities, also reported favorably on the plan.* 

can be little doubt that President Harper was thoroughly 
^ ' .convinced of the wisdom of this move. Addressing the meeting of 
g; 1903, he said ^ 

ysats frewm now high schools all over the country will have added a filtUand 
a 3^ and will be doing college work which how hdls to the fl»t two yean « the 
^ la MinnesoU and lOchigah the SUte univenlties arejgp^ting 

doae iii:inany of ^ high schools for the first yw of college study. . I have no 
* schoolai^ going to do oolloge work in the future.^. 

10 years <have passed, hardly be said 
thi^ far as Preridrat Harjto^ 

Nevarth^&sa; hk jjfMphecy k present in Boiw^tioxm 

^ with^^^ Agjahee alt tob|a t>: 

chaptiM^^s^^ j^th p^tement^ \u 

f ma/ viih jytm first two i 

' have b&ia demonstrhied l>y at feast 


f-y 
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(Joliet High School^ organized junior college department, 1902), 
which under the direct influence and encouragement ot President 
Harper added two years to its regular course. L#ater chapters wiH 
present many evidences of the permanency of fliis change. 

A second direction of the influence of President Harper, asJar as 
it condems us here, was that relating to the small colleges.' In 1900 
in an address before the National Education Association he said: ‘ 

In my opinion the two most serious probleme of education requiring solutiwx within 
the next quarter centur/ are, first, the problem of the rural schools, which fails 
within the domain of lower education; and secondly, the problem of the small col- * 
lege, which lies within the domain of higher education. The second problem is at 
the same time serious and delicate,. because the greatest interests, both material 
and spiritual, are at stake. 

That the years since the utterance of this statement have found 
the problem of the small college to be both serious and delicate, no- 
student of higher education will question. This fact will be discussed 
in a later chapter. The point of interest, for us here is the remedy 
which that great educator suggested. Discussing the struggle 
through which the small, college has risen, he said: * 

While, therefore, 25 per,/^ent of the email colleges now^^ducted will survive and * 
be all the stronger for the struggle through which they have j^assed, another 26 per 
cent will yield to the inentable, and one by one take a place in the system of edt^ 
tional work which, though in a sense lower, is in a tnie sensej^her. Another giwp 
(60 per cent) of these smaUer institutions will come to be known as''‘junior coUeges.*'. 
■yhere are at least 200 colleges in the United States in which this change would be 
desirable. 


I 


A^in President Harper flid not stop with theory. With all hia 
energy and enthusiasm, and with ample funds at his disposal, he set 
about to induce several such struggling colleges to aflfihate with the i 
University of Chicago, aifd limit their course to two years beyond ^ 
their regular academy work. The arrangement was then mad|^ ' 
whereby the studeOt upon graduating from such an institution wa4 
permitted to enter the ]imior year of the university without e:^m- 
inatiou. Although this plan (with Jew exceptions) did not mee|^ 
with favor at the timlf it i^ interesting to note that it ia substantially 
thb anrangement thAt is being made by several, of the State tmiver^ 
sities at present (notably Missouri) and is being eagerly accept^ 
by smaller, iimtitutions. In fact it ^ more .truthfully said | 
that the smaller institutions themselves are now often taking tho^f; 
lead in bringing about this adjustment. 

In 1892, ipdepehdent of the work of the . U 
but ih&uenced by what ..Dr. Lango , cidls ;A “beneficently 
. baciHus*’ coming froni the Univ^ity of . littchigBa, a*coimmtle<^^ 


»um,V 
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^ Univerei^ of California reorganized the cultural courses of that 
institution' with' the following features;’ 

1. T^e ^tention of the traditional framework of the four-year 
college course leading to a bachelor’s d^ree. 

2. The recognition of the middle of t^ course as a suitable point 

for turning from cultural to professional aims, since the work of the 
fot two' years was in reality a continuation of the ^condary educa- 
tional and the work of the last two years could be connected without 
a break over into the strictly professional. - ' ’ 

Another committee reported in 1903 a further development of 
the plan of 1892. It provided — 

!• For greater freedom in dovetailing the upper end 'of 'he four- 
year course with the lower end of professional courses. 

2. For a more definite, sharply marked separation of the last two 
years, upper division, from the first two years, lower dirtsion. ‘ 
i 3. For a junior certificate to be given on the completion of sLt 
. years of combined high school and college work to serve as^an admis- 
aibn card to the upper division. 

Thi* afMngement was made deUberately with a view to promoting a unified six- 
year couTTO, to unstiffening the barrier between the twelfth and thirteenth grades, 
and to fadUtoting transfer from one group to another according to students change of 
purpose. • 

In 1907 another committee worked out a junior certificate for 
technicaJ courses as well as cultural, further jemph^ing the unity 
of the six years of secondary' education. The same year the State 
legislature passed an act enabling ||^h- 9 chool districts to add two 
years to the traditional four-year eobrse. In 1910 Fresno became 
the first high school to avail itself of this opportunity. By 1914 
I there were 10 and at the present time there are more than 20 of such 
& . review late^ in greater detail some of the 

1^^. factore influencmg this development, but it may be said here that m 
|g the blinds of its promote|tin California at least, th'e junior colleee 
-is here to stay. Ijp 

^eie is ample evidence that there appeared in the minds of many 
^ early date the suggestion of the junior college as a 
I '^eans to the solution of the problems of the articulation of the 
^i'hij^i school witl^^ college and university. In 1896 . President 
of the University of Missouri, in an address before the North 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, sMd:.* 

twp y^n fi wUege aro rsally ^nduy in diiractei. 1 dways think of 
^ **^.*^^^ lower a^ndary period, and' the fresh^ 
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man and sophomore years at college as covering the upper secondary period. In the 
secondary period and in at least the first two years at college not only are the studies 
abnofit identical, but the character of teaching is ^e same. 

At this same meeting President Draper, of the University of . 
niinois, said, in discussing President Jesse^s address: ‘ 

We can not tell just where the high -school course is to end and the college course 
commence. We all bebeve that they are contbuoua and ought to be unintemiptcf!. 
The different circiunstances of different communities will have much 'to do v;:th 
fixing the poiht^where the'high -school course shall stop and the college course be^dn* 
That point will be advanced higher and still higher as communities grow in size and 
increase in knowledge, in culture, in means, and in all the instrunaentalities for 
educational development and progreee. 

Such are the beginnings of the junior college idea. In later 
chapters we shall consider the institutions as 

they present themselves at present. In, each case there will be a 
further more critical discussion of the potent influences operating to 
give rise to that pecuhar type of institution. Following this there^ 
will be a detailed consideration of the present status of these institu-*' • 
tions; their location, character, quality of instruction, and methods 
of accrediting. 

> Drapeu I'roc. N. Cen. Assoc, ol Colleges anti See. (khs., iSW, p. 7S#. 

lliOIG*— 19 1 " . 
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Chapter HI. 


INFLUENCES TENDING TO FURTHER THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IDEA. • 




In the preceding chapter there was presented a brief disciission of 
the origin and early development of the junior college idea. It 
remains now to consider at some length those influences which have 
tended to further the development of this idea. For the purposes 
of this discussion, these influences have been grouped under the 
following general heads: 

1. Those coming from within the university, 

2. Those coming from within the normal school. 

3. The demand for an extended high school. 

4. The problem of the small college. 

It is of interest to note that these four lines of influences which 
have resxilted in the development of the junior college may serve 
also to explain the four rather distinct types of junior college with 
which we are familiar to^lay.* These are: 

1. the *‘lower division'' of Junior college within the university. 

2, The normal school accredited for two years of college work. 

3, The public junior college. 

4. The private junior college. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss these various types, v The 
chief concern in this chapter is to make clear by means of a som^hat 
detailed analysis those factors and influences which have contributed 
directly to the developmfct of the junior crfllege idea as a whole as 
well as to the peculiar types of Junior college above mentioned. 

1. INFLUENCES COMING FROM ^HIN THE UNIVERSITY. 

The university must be held responsible for the first suggestion of 
the junior college idea in the United States. More particularly must' 
this responsibility and perhaps honor go to the University of Michigan, 
where the idea was perhaps for the Ifirst time officially recognized. 
iProm the univei^ity also comes the first practical demonstration in 
am administrative way of the possibilities of the new plan. Oredit 
jfoiMlus is probably to bo diyid^* equally hetw^n t^e Universities of 
Chicago and of California. But this is novfdl. hx nearly ev^ 
State where tHe junior college movement has made any ^gnijlcant 
pTogi^, it hasfoUowedin the wake of mversit^ influence. WitneOs 
ihe aitniation in Ca^ornia, iUinob,>|iQj^i^^ Minneeotai ani Texas 
.^a^avidence of "this assertion. 
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These facts are sigaificanfe, and one is led immediately io ask the 
question Why are these things so^'-^^J[n the attempt to answer this 
question the leaders in this movement are left, so far as possible, to 
speak for themselves. For convenience in discusston the answer will 
be given under the following headings: 

1. The rapid growth of the university within recent years. 

2. The conviction of the need of a wiser division of university and 

secondary work. ■* 

3. Other administrative advantages. 

1. THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE tTNIVEKSITY WITHIN RECENT YEARS. 

The population of the United States increased times between 
1830 and 1890. During the same period the number of colleges and 

university studenlj^creased 10 times.^ 

Gray, writing in 1915, says: * 

During the laat 20 years Columbia has grown 11 times as great in st^ent enroll- , 
ment, Illinois 9 times, Michigan and Wisconsin 4 times, California 6 times, Ohio 6 
times, and Missouri 8 times, ♦ ♦ ♦ In 10 America institutions, of which 7 are 
State, the enrollment has gone beyond the 5,000 mark, California leading aU SUte 
institutions with an enrollment in 1914 of 8,699, Twelve of the largest institutiohB 
in the United States have doubled their enrollment in the last decade and are still • 
rapidly increasing. 

During the decade from 1903 to 1913 the total enrollment in 30 of 
our leading universities increased from 67,000 to 113,000, or 68 per 
cent, as compared with an increase In population of but 21 per cent 
during the same period.® 

This .rapid increase in enrollment has involved the university in 
many administrative difficulties, not least of which is the task of . 
providing for the needs of the ^ large groups of students enrolled in 
the first and second year classes. Gray, who has recently made an 
investigation of this phase of the problem, says: ^ 

Inapreeident’eroiwrtof agreatState^infltitution for 1913 attention ia called to ths 
size of many of the classoe. The freehman class for 1913 munbered 1,477, and duri^ 
the first semester there were 27 freehman and sophomore claa^ having 
than 150 students ^d 9 classes having over 350 students each. The number of feeih- .i 
men in history was 637; elementary economics, 480; ip women's hygiene, 671; in, , 
men’s hygiene, 888; and in chemistry, 687. In the two latter classes a divisipn was . 
made lequiiing a repetition of the lecture of the instructor, “as if such a repetit^i^ , 
were a thing to be deplored.” Imagine a freshman class of 444, a pitiable sij^ti on^ '^ 
to make the very gods weep. . In the report it was stated tirat “it would be.eS^V 
sifted tp plan a laboratory witfi a capacity lees,tii^ a thousand.” 

• situation has led many Wvertity authorities to sup|»rt 
. juuiordoUege; they d aM 



iXrinr; 8m»; ■{ HO. ^ »i». ' 
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^ from the tremendous expense of caring for these laige beginnin<^ 
; dasses, but would also insuie better work and more personal attend 
)tion for these students when such is especially desirable. 

2. THE CONVICTION OF THE NEED OF A WISER DIVISION OF 
UNIVERSITY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL WORK. 

University authorities have supporteil the junior college because 
of a firm conviction that there is need of a better and wiser division 
of work between the secondary school and the university. The 
extension of the high-school course, they claim, w^ill but serve to 
give to that institution what rightfully belongs to it, and at the same 
time Will relieve the university of a large amount of secondary school 
work, all of which will lead to a more efficient and economical 
scheme of public eilucation. Consider the foUowmig statements of 
the leading advocates of the junior college: 

President Harper said nearly 20 years ago: ‘ 

The work of the freehman and eophomoro years ia only a continuation of the academy 
orJiigh-echool work. It is a continuation not only in eubject.matter but in methods 
employed. It is not until the end of the sophomore year that the university methods 
ol instruction may be employed to advantage. At present this consecutive period of 
preparation, covering six years, is broken at the end of the fourth year, and the 
student. finds himself adrift. A great waste of time, energy, ‘and interest follows 
. . ^is Tumatoral break in the prosecution of the student’s work. # 

President Judson, of the same university, said in his report of 
1911 - 12 :* 

Attention is invited to the situation in the curricula of the colleges. An investi- 
ption of this subject shows plainly that from 20 to 30 per cent of the work required 
m.tho fou^year college is in content and e^ntially in mode of treatment merely 
. kw-^bol work. In other word8^ i|jyeq the student in order to enter one of 
^ ^ four^years ST a good high whool, and then, not satisfied 

X' require him befo^ taking serious college work to spend at least a year 

more ml^^h-echool training.^ 

s„ ObviouaTf^^fejalMdato tbe qu^pn as to what is the distinction, ii any, between 
'r: ^ properly high school and work better adapted to the college. 

■fU ndt'abnoet every subject taught in colleges also made a ^ of the high-school 
^'^^cu^culumf 


^ tid^t David Starr Jordan, in 1912 , thus expressed hia views: • 

know, to Ae time when the iarge high acho^ of the 
StatoVitt a?^unction wlth^'tt^ en^ colleges, wiU relieve the two gmat 
, «b 4 fwm the neceMty of gi.ving'insMction of "the firsT two ohi~ 

,'v«^tK:yaon>' . The ihstrnctihh crf;theae yearn is ^ awMty' ele^ of 

-Ih* oamegenoitd natjirf iM the the h^'sdjOoi itself/ Itionotde^le f« 

la one ehice. 
tjtofrmiM division ia d^hle. 
tadeativrho'4^ i^eed 
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Dean Lange, of the University of California, perhaps the leading 
authority on the junior college at present, thus sums up the reasons 
why tht^t institution has been led to support the junior college: * 

Since 1892 the nniveraity has Wn gradually reshaping itself around two organ- 
izing ideas. One was tha^ for theoretical and practical considerations alike, the 

university proper should in the middle of the inherited four-year colle^ scheme; * 

the second was and is that the work of the first two years is as a matter of history and 
fact all a piece of secondary education. This trend of thought and prefixing and 
practice has resulted gradatim in the junior certificate to mark the distinction be- 
tween university and secondary education, in the policy of placing all profeasioMl 
schools on the basis-of not less than two years of nonprofessional training^ making 
the studies of the last two years of the high school and the first two years oithe college 
largely interchangeable, and, last but not least, in publicly exhibiting the require- 
ments lor the junior certificate in terms of unified six*year curricula. 

Many other authorities might be cited, but certainly enough has 
been given to show beyond a doubt that the leading university men 
of our time have supported the junior college because they have 
seen in it tho opportunity for a reajustment of our present system of 
education along more^practical and efficient lines. 

•m ■ 

One of the most significant discussions of tho administrative ad- 
vantages of the juni6r college from the standpoint of tho university 
comes from Columbia University. Surprising as it may seem, this 
new idea has even penetrated ^he' conservative East. 

In his annual report for lQlfi-17, President Butler strongly recom- 
mends the organization of . a junior odllege as a part of the general 
administrative plan of Columbia University. His reasons are so . 
significant that it will be ijorth while to review them briefly. 

It is pointed out that, with the rapid increase in tho enrollment of 
Columbia College, it has become increasingly difficult for the officers 
to keep in ‘personal touch with the individual students. Moreover, 
it is found. that there are enrolled two quite distinct classes of students. 
In the first place there are some that intend to spend three or four 
years in pursuit of what ^s called tho “liberal and.elegaut” studios; . 
On the other hand are those, rapidly increasing in number, who enter 
Colvunbia College with the definite purpose in mind of mating the’ 
entrwce requirements to prof^ional schools as soon as po^file. 

* As ia wsult . pf . this division of interest and' enrollment, Pi^idenit 
Butler suegests that thtf time has come wh^ tkere iqiglit ^ e^ta^ 
lish^. in the ■uniyertity a junior college, Mparatqj^m Colu^ 

^ “ th#' farnA ftf WdlBga mtfMinef.aad wish'^-to, eto^if-ttpon .tkPIP. sittdwy ! 
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It is farther emphasi^ that under present conditions the inter- 
ests of either one group M the other are neoessarily sacrificed. Fur- 
thermore, the attempt to meet the many-sided needs of a university 
forces a division- of attention which threatens the traditional policy 
and purpose of the institution. In conclusion President Butler says: ‘ 

The suggestion for the establishment of a junior college is offered as an easy and 
practical way of meeting the very real difficulties that have arisen in Columbia Col- 
lege Qwing to itj size and diversity of interest and aim among its students, as w^ll as a 
means of sharpening and defining the place of the historic Columbia College in the 
Columbia University of to-day and to-inorfow. 


2. INFLUENCES COMING FROM WiTHiN THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the past two decades there has been' a marked tendency 
on the part of normal schools to become colleges, or at least to 
undertake a large amount of college work. Gray cites the following 
institutions as examples of those making this change: ’ Michigan State 
Normal College (1897), Montana State Normal College (1903), Chicago 
Normal School (1903), -Michigan State Teachers’ College (1903), 
Colorado State Teachers’ College (1909), Iowa State Teachers’- Col- 
lege (1909), Illinois State Normal University (1907), Albany Normal 
College. 

> This tendency is not limited to any particulaj- territory or to any 
size of institution. Gray found examples of the change in 13 States, 
scattered from Montana to New York. Information collected during 
the course of this investigati(in shows that in at least 8 States normal 
schools Save been accredited for college work, and that in a number 
of ca^ the amount of college work offered was limited to two years. 

It ib not within the purpose of this investigation to discuss the 
merits of this change. Recent educational literature is replete with 
articles dealing •with the pros .{ind cons of this question. Interest 
here centers in the cause of this development, and more especially 
in its effect upon the junior college movement. 

Perhaps the most significant reason for this tendency of normal 
whools to becoMe colleges has been the ambition on tlife part of the 
officials of these institutions to keep pace .with the times by providing* 
for the professional training of teachers for all grades of public-school* 
work. As this would include the preparation of high-^hool as well 
as dementa^-sohbol teachers, the need of offering college courses 
Y'iu apparent. The following are typical of the many arguments 
m^e in support of this view. D,avid Fehnley says: * 

expand of the acnoal achoolUts been occasioh^ by its Ugsl duty to, de Wop 
nee^' d the public school - 

l»'tmnodia ^e.senie'ehvfaeiaynt.WdMnentarytWih^ 
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8&me love of children, the same knowledge of the problems of childhood. To 
them in a separate school with different standards and ideals would result in a serious 
break in ‘spirit, methods, and character of work, as the child passes to the high school. 
Accordingly, many normal schools in the Middle West are pro\’iding programmes 
four years in length for high-echool teachers. 

J. W. Crabtree, in discussing ^ problem before the 1917 meeting 
of the National Education Asso^tion, said: ’ 

’ The normal school was established for the purpose of training men and women for 
efficient teaching in the public schools. Its purpose was not to train only a portion 
of the teachers, leaving the training of the other teacheVs to other agencies, but its 
purpose was to train the teachers for all teaching positions in all the public schools. 

^see no reason why this purpose should be changed. 

At this ft am ft meeting J. G. Crabbe outlined what he called a 
“Declaration of Principles for Normal Schools.” He said in p^t:* 

The twentieth century normal school is dedicated to higher education, with the 
special function of suppl>'ing teachers for rural schools, the elementary schoota, ud 
the high schools. It will extend its course of instruction and practice, as conditions , 
may demand, to four-year courses, thus gi>dng as high a standing in the way of disci- 
' pline and scholarship as the college now posseesee. 

Acting on this ambition, a number of normid Schools have become 
colleges or universities in name at least. Others, perhaps a little 
le^ ambitious, have been content to offer varying amounts of college 
work as a part of their regular teacher- training courses, though still 
claiming to be normal schools. In either case the result was inevi- 
table. Students taking this advanced work were sure, sooner or 
later, to ask to receive credit for such work in larger colleges ^d 
universities, O^the other hand, the latter institutions were just 
as sure to establish some standards to serve as a basis for such . 
accrediting. This is what has actually happened in a number of 
the States. 

But one step more Was necessary to make the school a junior college* ' ; 
The practice among State universities has been to credit certain . 
normal schools of their respective States for the amount of collie ; 
work offerdS under certain conditions. For various reasons, the most . 
important of which will be emphasized from time to time throughoutX^ 
this discussion, the tendency has been to limit the college 
offered to two years above the standard high-sch6ol coum. Wh^ ; j 
8uch*a plan, is standardked, the^ institutions beoi^me essenti^'^ 

junior colleges. a. 

This blending of the junior-college movement with* ^at 
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to thftt of ambitious normal-school officials, the State legisJaturo 
passed in 191 1 the following act making it |>ossibIe for normal schools 
to give two years of college work: 

The board normal-school regeiiU may exteud the course of instruction in any 
normal school so that any course the admission to which is based upon graduation 
fmm an accredited high ^hool or its equivalent^ay include the substantial equivalent 
given in the first two years of the college course. Such course of instruction shall not 
be extended further than the substantial equivalent of the instruction given in the 
first two years of such coUege»course without consent of the legislature.^ 

In addition to Wisconsin, the following States have recognized the 
college work given in normal schoola upon o^ntially the same basis 
as that given in public and private junior colleges: Arizona, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, ^ebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
West Virginia. The slate board of exaiHiners of lowii has put normal 
schools and jimior colleges in tho same class l)y granting the third- 
grade State certificate to graduates of both institutions who have 
taken certain courses in e<1ucation. 

3. THE DEMAND FOR AN EXTENDED HIGH SCHOOL. 

The junior college in its present form involves a fundamental change 
in our traditional institution of secondary education — tho high school. 
We have already considered at some length those factors \hich have 
been ope/ative within tho university and normal school in the en- 
couragement of the junior-college idea. However important these 
influences may have been, it is undoubtedly, true that the most 
significant aspefct of this movement is to be found in tho fact that it 
seems to be an additional step in the evolution of our system of public 
-i^ucation. The jUnior college to-day is the result of the demand of 
an intelligent public that tho opportunities for rcceivmg a higher 
education he brought within the reach of all, just as the high school 
has been and ia the result of such^emauds. There is eveiy reasibn 
to believe that its roots lie deeply embedded in those forces which 
Have made American public education what it is to-day. Prof, 
^^es R. Angell, in discussing this problem before the North Central 
A^ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1915, said; > 

would ^ my ludgmeut be a great mikiake to. view the movement ae purely ^ 
amogementof out ^oll^ work. The meaning of the matter seems to 
^ iue to lie deeper than that. I f I mistake not, it is a symptom simply, but fraught 

^with i m m e n se jk>tential consequences, of a renasckice in communal intkek in htj|h«r 
of wldcK the wave gave us otir State univokties and ourk^ 

of W p.'ak. : y ^ ^ iS ' : 
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Dean A. F. Lange, of the ITniversity of California, one of the fore- 
most authorities on the junior coUoge and leader of the movement in 
hi^ State, says: ’ 

The riae and progress of the junior rollc^e must be regard etl ae an integral phase 
of the rountry-wide movement toward a more a<let|uate State system of education, 
a system that shall function progressively so as to secure for the Nation the greatest 
eflifiency of the greatest numbers, 

Tlio immediate problem kore is to review briefly those forces which 
Imvo been operative in effecting this significant change in the scheme 
of public education, Jt is hoped that thereby light w^ill be shed upon 
the problems of organization and administration of the junior c^Uege 
as an integral part of the public-school system. 

1. Historically there is little- justification for beliewing that the 
traditional high-scliool coui^o of four years is the host possible arrange- 
ment for secondary education. /TiV-so far as the limits of this period 
have been established, they have been of accidental rather than 
purposeful origin. In fact, any historical inquiry covering the theo- 
retical field of secondary e<lucation w^onld fiml itself overlapping at- 
one time the higher grades of the olcmentar}’^ school and at another 
time the lower classes of the coUego, Hrowm says: * 

lliatoricallv tho limits of 8ecoiidar>' e<luoatiou are sliatlowy and variable. * * * 

In tlie cours?of its development the .\mericau sec-ondary school has got wedged in 
between the elementary school and the college, each of 'whi^'h has developed inde*- 
pendenlly without yiy such check or bar. So the etlut'adon that we commonly call . 
secondary covers a sliorter period in tide country than iuihe l^lirig culture landfl. 

. Another writer of no less prominence sap: * ^ 

St'coudary education has pever bei*n adequately and acceptably defined. In our 
own country the views concerning secondary education as to its purpow^ scope, 
curriculum, method, or organi?Ation are of tho most diverse character, even among 

those who arc specialists in this very field, ;i 

Inglis sap: * 

.The curriculum of the public high echoolliaa always tmnBcended the requirements 
of subject matter set up by the colleges for admission and frequently has included 
^subjects regularly included in* the coUego curriculum. Likowiso the college curricu; 
^lum regularly includes sulyects of study which aro>essentially of secondary gride. ‘ 
There has always been a certain amount of overlapping in the curricula of the second- 
Biy school and college. lit the avexago high school it would not be at all difficult to 
■ iSip out a one or tnro year “poet^duate” course which would be quite comparable to 
possible freshman and sophomore courses in ^llege. ** - 

It aeemn clear from these statements that, whenever social needs 
^'6 such .as'^to fieinaud a cHan^ in the traditional conception of . * 
secondki^ elucU^^ is mbre ^ W an accidental 
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2. Some have no doubt been inRuencecU by the organization of 
secondary education that is found in the leading countries of Europe. 

In France, England, and Germany examples are found of tlie suc- 
cessful operation of closely connected and logically outlined courses 
covering from seven to nine years of what may be called secondary 

• education.^ In these countries secondary education commences much 
earlier ihan in the United States and ends much later. Advoc^es of 
the junior high school in this country are emphasizing thel earlier 
beginning of the period, while those who champion the junior college 
seie in it the recognition of the value of continuing secondary educa- 
Jtion two moie years. Everyone is familiar with the general organi- 
zation of secondary education in Europe, and it need not be discu^od 
in detail here. It ma}- be said, however, that it. contains many fea- 
tures that’ should commend themselves to the student of American 
education, and we may safely conclude that it is, at least, a significant 
suggestion of the possibilities Of the junior college plan. 

3. A more particular argument tha^is being advanced in favor of 
the extension of the high-school course by the organisation of a 
junior college is that it provides opportuniij^ for college work at home 
at less expense and under close supervision. 

Whether justifiable or not, there is a widespread and sincere de- 
mand up’On. the part of parents and stu^nts alike that' the oppor- 
tunities for securing a higher education oe brought within reach of 
all. Parents favor a jiome college because they feej that their boys 
and girls are still too immature to be safe in the freedom-loving 
atmosphere of a large institution. To many also the latter alternative 
is‘ made impossible for fmai\pial reasons. A recent bulletin of the ‘ 
public schools of Santa Bwbara, Cblif., names four classes of students 
that patronize a local junior college: First, those who can not afford 
to live away from home; second, those who are too young and imma- 
ture to c<^e with the problems of the large university; third, those 
who are slightly deficient in entrance requirements and need a little 
^ pjorsonal encpuragement and guidance; fourth, those who do ^t ^ 
intend to complete college work but desire certain additional studi^. 

There is every reason *to believe that this demand, that higher \ 
'Question be brought within rea^ of aU, is^widespread. More than ^ 

90 per cent of the; replies to the questioimiure mentioned this as one 
of the reasons for the establishment of a iimioi: college, and 50. per 
J^cept ipuh^dn most important r^op. U the replies of the 

colleges cqn^ 1^ wiU be ^und 

% i^ par^'ts andat^^ both 

of’]^ ,,(^ Table 1, 
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The principal of the Kansas City Polytechnic Institute writes: 

The dominant reason for the esKihliahmotit of a junior college as a part of a system of 
public schools lies in the fact that the average graduate of the high echo^has not 
reached the maturity deeirable for leaving home and entering ther complex life of the ^ 
larger university. 

Ill this city the public actually forced the organization of the 
junior college by* insi#ing that their children remain in high school 
for at least a fifth year. The standardization of this additional work 
naturally followed, and the result of this is the junior college. Almost 
identical examples of the same influences might be cited from a nu&i- 
ber of cities in Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, and ^specially in Cali- 
fornia, . 

4, Closely allied to the foregoing reasoii^4)Ut of sufficient signifi- 
*cance to deserve* separate mention, is the demand for a junior college 

• as a completion school foj those who can not go further. 

• Says Prof. Lange - 

In Oalifomia the upward extension of the high school wm urged in the educational 
interest of the great mane of high-school graduates, who can not, will not, should'npt, 
become univereity students. The controllmg purpose was to provide a reasonably 
complete education, whether general or vocational. 

It is an established fact that a large percentage of high-school 
graduates do not enter higher institutions. There is also evidence to 
show that many of these fail to do so largely because such institu- 

• tions are not within their reach. The significance of this demand 
for the junior college as a coiw>le,tiou school is showm by the fact 
/that it ranks first ctver all bot\A frequency of mention and in im- 
portance in the replies of 77 iiJtitutions to * the questionnaire. (See 
Appendix J.) Further evidence po biting in this s^Rae directidb 

* will be found ui a later chapter, where the number of graduates from 
the junior colleges is compared with the number that enter lugher 

institutions. * * ■ 

6. In many instances the junior college has appeared as a response 
' to special local iie^ds. Thbty-five institutions gave-thi^ as one of 
the reasons for. their establishment. Fifty per cent of* the public 
junior colleges replying included it iu their answer. Pi^cipal 
William J. Bogan, of the Lanp Technical School, of Chicago, writei?: 

It waa telieved by many dtiaena of Chicago that Junior collies should be encouTr ;~ 
aged in the city for the purpoee of developing home talent that might utilixe<i;in 
aolving some of our city problema. They beUeved that every great Induptrial c?n^ 
like Chicago ought to work out many of ita pmblema through ita own Wn^ cltiieim.;^^ 
It ^ believed that this g^t Induatrial city vrould serve aa an industiial' toboiafoi^ 
in wMch atudenta ndght'fi;ain a knowledge of the induatriea by direct oontwt., 
gmduatlon our dty boya, with city conrfWona, In our:^ty 

• wouW W better 
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Presidont James, of the UnivOTsity of Olinois, one of the ardent ad- 
vocates of the junior college, calls attention, to the fact that the hi eh 
schools thus ext^ded could — 

0 ^ 

tieheve State. uni versitiefl of much of the elementary extension service they forced 

to Pmder comm^tiee, such as water analysis, advice in sanitary and other forms of 
en^eering, agriculture, and public health. ‘ 

6. As already suggested, one phase of the local needs is the de- 
mand fot certain vocational training that can not be furnished by the 
%h schools. In a bulletin devoted entirely to the problem of the 
junior coll^, published by the University of California, we read:’ 

There ia an increasingly inoperative need of vocational training, first of all for those 
whose education for general social efficiency is not prolonged beyond the elementary 
school, and secondly lor those wly«o general education-ends with the four-year high- 
school period and who are not headed for one of the professions, in the restricted sense. 
For tbifl latter claas the junior college haa much to offer. 

More than 30 per ceni of the j uuior college suggest vocational train- 
ing of this sort as one of their aims, and a number of them, notably 
those in Chicago, Kansas City, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Sacramento, 
are now offeimg specific vocational courses, such as journalism. • 

7T Another factor that has tended to emphasize belief that the end 
of the sophomore year of college, rather than graduation from high 
school', marks the real end of secondary education, has been the in- 
^ crease in the entrance fefjuirements of professional schools. Ac- 
cord^ to MacLei^p,* there vere m 1904 only 3 medical schools in 
tl» United States that required more than high-school work for ad- 
. mission, while in 1913 there were 41. At present the American 
Medical A^ociation specifies two years of college work as a minimum 
regimement for admission to all 8tandar(f medical collies. 

Similar changes have been made by other professional institutions. 
Asia consequence there is an .increasing demand for some provision 
whereby the pre-professional ^training can be secured ‘at home at a 
/^imum expense. There is scarcely to.be found a discussion of the 
• jmuor mllege problem that does not mention this point. Fifteen of 
ioptitutions considered in this-inveetigation mentioned <?bia as an 
:.;.^pemaUy importont reason for their- establishmenti 

^ local college,, has been encouraged in 
. country by the geographical mmoteness of the - 

^«tu<hu^ colleges and uniyeifsities.- 

caiuw foiK ^ rt{4<i growth irf moveueat^ ■ 


A. Al JoBicr C iihii. CWW.., ' ' 
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the two large universities of the State. The fact that the maiority of the junior ccdlegee 
of the State aze located in the eouthem ptf&t, from 300 to 500jnilee away, from the State 
university, shows the influence of distance in the establishment of theoe colleges. 

The State of Idaho fiimishes another e;s:aLinple of the same condition. 

In that State there are a number of high schools located himdreds of 
miles away from the university. To offset this condition, the State 
legislature passed an act providing for a junior college at Pocatello. 

This institution was thereby put under State control, and the scope 
.of its work limited to two years of standard college work. Similar 
conditions exist in Colorado and Texas. In the latter State a lai^ 
number of junior colleges have recently been organized. More than 
4Qj)er cent of the public junior collies replying to the questionnaire 
give this question of remoteness as one of the reasons for their organ- 
ization. , 

9. Some have supported the junior colleges as a hnancial saving to 
the community. Tbe principal of Grand Rapids (Mich.) Highf^hool 
estimates that it costs the parents of that city $250,000 annufdly to 
send their children away from home to complete their education. ^ 
Much of this he believes has been saved to the community by the 
establishment ot a junior collie. Gray estimates that the city of ^ 
Los Angles saves 1100,000 annually by keeping the 200 students « 
enrolled in the junior college at home rather than sending them away 
to the university. ' 

Evidence so far seems to show that a junior college can be supported . ^ 
at a cost per pupil very little iiT excess of the per capita cost of hig^ ; 
school pupikijlP^timates furnished by several cities of California 
show a range of from $80 to $200 per capita cost to the dty for each"/ 
student in the jimior college. Many call attention to the fact.that ; ; ; 
this could be much reduced by larger enrolhnents. •. ^ l\ 

This discussion of the reasons that have given for the upper .. 
extension of the high school and the formation of junior colleges is 
evidently far from comprehe^ve. ^ An attempt has been made 
enumerate only some of the more important points, and the reader i8 |^' 
Idt largely to deteiinine the value of such for himself* For iui^ter 
matdial on the status of the junior college in connecUbh with ihurM 
high schools of the various States/attention is^calle^ td ^e succeeding^ 
chapter of this report^ and also to the bibliography on page 136. It 
hbi^d 'that enough has been said to indicate roughly thoM 
which have been operative in the eatablishinent of the pubhc^jtuuw f^ 
*\Cj^llege. ; ^ ♦ ■' '■ 
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Tablb 1. — Re<uon$ for organizing junior colUge$,' 


.Reason*. 


ical.. 


D«ir« of parents . . . 
DaabiBoXatudeots. . . 
fl egraeattoD of sex . 

Bdi^ts 

Vooatloial 

TMCher training 

ProCe®!^ 

Oon pletioD school .. . 
LooMnoeds 


N'uml>cr. 



Rank tn 

Rankin 

Per cent. 

fre- 

impor- 


j quency.* 

tance.* 

42 ' 
21 1 

1 ^ 
1 

3 

66 

1 

3 

i| 


104 

n 

4; 8 


10 

21 

T* 

8 

9.5 1 

! 9 

8 

42 1 

1 JH 

S 

Kl 1 

1 a 

6 

48 1 
! 

4 



I ^ r«pU(B of n nubUeJ^or oollegfs to auostlon 13 on a quMttonnaire (see Appendix A ). 

» In the oolumn is river tho rank la frequency of menUon, while in the fourth column (s riven 
toe renk In nequeocy or which each ^tason wa* underscored as cepodally important. The former Is the 
more reliable measure, because U renresents a larger numl>er of replies. 

REASONS FOR THFyOROANIZATIOX OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
RANKED OF IMPORTANCE AS DETERMINED BY THE FRE- 

QITENCT of MENTION. 


^2 

4 . 
6 . 
6 . 
7 .- 

):L 

' 10 . 
"Ml. 


Desire of parents* to keep children at home. 

To provide a completion school for those who can not go further. 
Desire of students to s^ure college work near home. 

To meet specific local needs. 

Geo^aphical remoteness from a standard college or university. 
To meet the entrance requirements of professional schools. 

To provide vocational training more advanced than high-school 
work. ■ 

Financial difficulty in maintaining a four-year course. 

To provide additional opportunities for teacher training. 

To secure the segregation of sexes. 

To provide opportunitira for higher education under church 
wntrol. ' ' 

* ■ 4 . THE PROBLEM OF THE SMitLL. COLLEGE. • 

. Probably what hp been and vill cpntipjie to be one of the most 
&.',-;poteiit factors in the development of the junior college is the situa- 
^4 Jij^n'oqiifronting the tradition^ small college to-day. So signi^cant 
^ ^ sitiiatipn as it rdatee to the future devolppment of higher edu- 
th^ believed profitable to glance briefly at the history 
^ institution. The future of the ooUege ia made clear 

by ah understanding of its past, and a vision of both is essentied 
-it is de^^ see the jumor college in its true light. 

' ths' l^tbry of higher education iii the Uni^ States, 

hi^ b^ the^.typieal institution. . In -i860 theW 
£.flbUege t^a|;.enroflo4.inoi^-3^^^^ Eventas- 

% Iri» 1^ :1902, Aowid^ to the Oonuniaubi^ d<EdoMtios,^M:4 
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cent of the 596 colleges and universities had less than 400 students^ 
and 312, or 52 per oent, had less than 300 students enrolled. 

As an instit ution the American college Is unique. Though 
haps sitnilar at the time dl its origin to certain £)uropean institutions, 
it has been so changed by the genius and originality^! the American 
people that it no longer bears the marks of its ancestors. To-day 
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the hundreds 6f imtdl cdlleges soattered from eoadt te coast stand 
^ AQnuments ^e ^jUaerip^, the dmportdio, sjdrit in Idgh«r*^:| 
eduoatiop. ^ 

Nil-better evidence this stateiiumt Pan iM found ^aa the r«{iU > 
gMurili in Uumbor ^^ tiiese institul^^ Qfa|>h I iUosUnites ^ 
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de^el(y>mQS3t dearly. Aocording to this author, thoi^ were in the 
. United States, in 1914, 567 colleges and uyversities. Of that num- 
ber, 262 antedate the Civil War, while 305 have been established since 
that time. President Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, in his 
investigations found nearly 1,000 institutions calling themselves col- 
leges or universities which were doing work all the way from a four- 
year college course down to k very poor grade of high-school work. 

This condition suggests thai it is not the large number of these 
institutions w£ich is so significant, but rather the lack of uniformity 
"of standards. Up am til the last few^ears any group of men oould 
secufe from the State a charter granting the right to organize a col- 
lie of some kmd, to grant such degrees as are usually conferred by 
such schools, and eveil\to state the requirements necessary to obtain 
a degree. Under theseSjonditions denominational, local, and per- 
sonal rivalries have led w the establishment, especially in some 
^ States, of more ooUeges than can be properly supported. 

The actual results of this laissez-faire policy can, perhaps, be bet- 
;ter^appreciated if we study at close range the conditions in various 
^^eotions of the coomtry. As has been said, the American people have 
^liked the small coUege and have made every effort to have plenty 
?of them. The example was first set by Ohio. According to Thorap- 
• Bon,^ it is a simple statement of fact that probably 300 institutions, 
"more or less permanent in character, have organized for educational 
jpurposeB in Ohio. 

I Wth the^developm^t of the West, the same spirit continued to 
lexpress itself. To quote Gray: * 

^ In racent yean in the Far Weet, where the population ia ou the increaae, usually 
one of the ^^drawing cards” sought by a conununity is ”a college.” A typical 
[examine of this is found in southern Idaho, where the funds are now being ga^eied 
, to start a denominational college in a community only six yean old. Idaho already 
has a State university, a technical college, two denominational colleges, and two 
IState normal schools; yet the entire popul^on of the State is leas than that of the 
city 6f 6^ Fhmdsco. Withih a tadiua of about 100 miles of this proposed qoUege 
there can not be found more than a score of small high schools, which gnulirated last 
^yaiur not more than 300 students n^ified for coUege admission. AVhore this college 
.exp^ to find its students it is dim^t to see, when not one-fifth of the 300 will go 
cbllege^Btalh 




In Or^jCa^d Califonteia ytmilar condition^ are known to 


' fOommMittorilr Oaxl^n, in his report ^ 19 li 2 ^ 
o«M^tioirin"i&e former State:*. - - 


thus describes the 
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WiONp^ Valley ^ bftfer. There, in an area l^Jafiee 
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clearly undenominational college; the re^t repreeeut nine denominations, while 
a tenth denomination has organized a junior college in another part of the State. 
One of these coUcijea, which belongs to a great church, was first opened nearly 60 
y^are ago, yet last year its total registration of college students was only about 20. 
* * * In one of the “colleges” of this region, neariy half a century old, all the 
work in classromn, laboratory and museum, in physics, chemistry, biology and 
geology is carried on by one man in a single room of not more than 16 feet square. 


A. A. Gray, of the University of California, in a reoent report 
describes similar conditions existing in his own State, in a small area 
immediately surrounding Los Angelos. 


Turning to the South, we find conditions oven worse. According 
to Miss Colton, an authority higher education in the Southern 
States:* 


There are in the South 380 institutione claiming to be collegee or universititt, only 
30 of which are recognized by the ABsociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools' 
Thirty-five or forty others approximate the minimum requirements of a standard 
coll^j of the^maining 310, there are* perhaps 60 or 60 that might improve their 
equipment, curriculum, and organization sufficiently to do two yearn of college work- 
in North Carolina, for instance, which is fairly typical of all Southem^States in its 
superabundance otnominal colleges, there are ^ denominational colleges, distributed 
as follows: Episcopal, Moravian, Friends, 1 each; Christian and Reformed, 2 each; 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic, 3 each; Baptist and Presbyterian, 5 each; Methodist, 6; 
and yet only 1 of the whole 29 conforms to the minimum requirements of the Southern 
College Association. 


f 


Naturally, suoli a state of affairs led to a period of definition aud 
standardization. The United States . Bureau of EMuoation, the 
Carnegie Foundation, the legislatures of the various States, the 
different ohurohes and numerous eduoarional assooiations^ have all 
had a hand in this work. So thoroughly has this work been qgn- 
duoted that the Bureau of Eduoation in a reoent bulletin has deemed 
it neoessary to classify all of-these attempts in ft form immediately . 
serviceable to eduoarional officers in general.^ ^ ^ " 

A oomplete disbussion of these standards would not be in place 
here. It may safely be said, however, that they approximate uni- 
formity on n^y points. To be oonaidered a standard college a^ 
ihstitationjhould have a productive endowment of at least 1200,000. 
It should require for admission the oomidetion of a standard fput^ 
year high«soh6ol course. It should have a faculty of ooUege gradu-t 
ates with at least a year or more of graduate work. * It should have 
ample ^terial equipment in evey way; buildings, libraries, and; 
laboratbriM to fwure in a variety ol 

shifi^^d': an^ ;rulti^ ^bjeots; tmd ^ it shoidd specif and Vetdorw^ 

flffltiun ^ is ^ ^ ^ , - 


of tests would ^rault in w bf^ « liige 
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number of institutions. A few years ago the writer made an investi- 
gation of more than 200 small colleges rc^jiresenting nearly every 
State in the Union. According to data oolleotod at that time, and as 
is shown by the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1912, 
more than 60 per cent of these institutions failed to reach the mini^. 
mum requirements for eu 'owment of $200,000, although this standanl 
has been the one quite generall}* agreed upon. Of the total of 581 
colleges listed in the commissioner's report for that year, 197 had 
less than this minimum requirement. Similar results were found 
when other parts of the standards were applied. 

There is but one conclusion to this discussion thus far. The much- 
prized institution of American democracy, the small college, is facing 
a serious crisis. The constantly increasing tendency to enforce the 
standards already referred to threatens the very life of these institu- 
tions. Must they go ? 

Serious-minded educators have for almost a score of years been 
trying to answer this question. They see, on the one hand, the 
disastrous results of the policy above described, and are firmly con- 
vinced that such conditions can not be allowed to continue, yet, on 
the other hand, they recognize the work of-these institutions. They 
know by what giving of life and blood this work ha& been made 
possible, and they know the spirit of the American people. They 
know that anything but an intelligent, hroad-minded attempt to 
solve this problem would bo imjust, and sooner or later bound to fail. 

President Harper, of the University of Chicago, faced this problem 
squarely almost 20 years *ago.‘ 

• So thoroughly did ho analyze the situation that the factors which 
he suggested as determining the future of the sinall college are for 
• the most part equally valid to-day. In the first place, there are 
.certain factors which seem to favor the development of the small 
colleges. Among these may be mentioned — . ’v . 

1. The widespread belief that the small collie has many au 
tages over the laiger institutions. This belief, whether ba^ upou 
.facts or HOt^ is a very oertain eleifient of strength to these institutions. 

: 2 . ]^al pride in the various communities where colleges have 
‘■been established and the interest and support of the men of wealth. 

3V-The sUpng religious support of most of. these institutions. 
|jJ'.4^,.;Thndemocrotio spirit of the. Amwiq 

inoipas^ standards’ of professional schools and the more 
."eif^:dofihitipn ofti^n ^ seem to leave 

of '0^ . c -• 

iU^^e. pth^^^ ^m to;St^d in 

V*Th<^ 

l^piji deySd^&ent !of^thl|hi|;^^hopl^i^^^ • 
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offered in the high 'school, and the latter is usually equipped to giver 
such work in a more effective manner. Add to tl *s the present 
tendency of the high school to extend its course two ado Monal years> 
and we must admit that it becomes a menace to the traditional 
small college. 

2. On the other side of the college is the university. Tuis insti- 
tution is also the product of the last quarter century. In the 10 
years from 1904 to 1914 the number of students in 30 universities 
increased from 67,000 to 113,000, or 68 per cent. The reasons why 
these powerful, well-equipped, State-supported institutions should 
draw a largo part of the constituency of the small college are so 
evident that they need not be discussed further. 

3. The recent tendency toward specialization makes demands for 

a broad and varied curriculum, to suit the various desires and capaci- 
ties of students. These demands the small and poorly equipped insti- 
tutions can not meet. This has led students to finish their courses 
in the universities. The result has been the depletion of the upper 
two classes in the snaall college until in many cases the^e are few stu- 
dents who rank above s^homores. ^ 

4. Perhaps the great^^Sifficulty confronting the small college is 
lack of funds to keep its work up to present Standards. Evidence of 
this has already been presented. With few students and a small and 
uncertain income at least 50 per cent or more of t\ose institutions tod 
it impossible to keep up with even the minimum of present standards; 
Should such institutions continue to grant d<^ees ? 

We come now to the solution. What changes seem desirable t 
What place is the small college to hold in the future ? Many suggee-. 
tions have been offered. We can barely mention these here. 

1. In the first place, it is certain that a number of these institu- 
tions will survive the struggle of existence and be all the stronger for 

President Harper suggested that 25 per cent of our colleges should 
^*^be expuected to meet the new demands. Recent evidence proves that 
' this was a reasonable estimate. * In 1900 there were only 3 colleges in 
the South that had standard requiremente for entrance, while in 1912 
this' munber had risen to 160.^ 

2. A second alternative for the college of limited means is that of 

limiting its work to that of the standard high-school couise and 
changing its name accordingly. We have already seen that a lai^ 
per cent of our so-called collies, especially in the Southi clearly 
belong to this class. President Harper claimed that at l&ast 
cent of all the institutions should make this change. . " 

3. A thicd.8olution has been found in amalgamato 

yxiioi^ >. 3 ^ 
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plkhed with success^ and thero is abundant opportunity for more 
work along the same line. We need but mention the instance re- 
ferred to in North Carolina, where one church maintains 0 competing 
colleges, while only 1 of the entire 29 institutions of that State con- 
forms to the requirements of the Southern College Association.* 

4* What of the remaining 50 per cent of small colleges which fall 
between the two above classes? These institutions are not qualified 
to offer four years of collie work and yet can not bo asked to attempt 
to do no coll^ work at all. The private junior colleges of to-day, 66 ^ 

of which are considered in this report, are the answer to this question. 
Since the days of President Harper, who ^o ably championed the 
cause of the junior collie, there has been a growing conviction of the 
truth of his contentions. The Commissioner of education wrote in 


. In the years that have elapsed since this great educational statesman uttered these 
words the movement for tho readjustment of the name and organisation of institutions 
'to fit moreexai^Uy their real purposes and practices, and for tho organization of junior 
collc^^esor the reorganizaaion of olc^nstitutions on substantially a junior college basis, 
'has gone on slowly but with a sure'etep. 

If the reader will but glance at Table 3, on page 42, which shows the 
dates of the organization of junior colleges, he will bo convinced that 
his ^'dow and sure step'^ has now become a **doublo quick.” 

In all pwts of the country there have appeared ardent supporters 
of this plan,' Miss Colton, of Meredith College, already referred to, 
wrote in 1916:® - p ■ 

The South offere a flourishing field for the junior college. No other section of the 
■t • countiy would be mcue benefited than the South by such a reorganization of its higher 
^ institutions of lemming. 

In another connection she says: 

2 ‘The standard of ail church colleges in the South would be much improved if the 
yfVfket denominations would bmld one standard college in each State, or a group of 
with an afiUioted junior college in each State of the group, and if the stronger 
P' V d^ominationa would limit the number of their colleges in the State to ooq college 
Ir; then and women, either separate or combined, and to one or two junior collegee. 

^ j ; A numberof the States have taken definite ^teps toward theacgred- 
I;; ;ijing, of junior colleges. Amdn§ these may be mentioned Virginia, 
l^ouri, Illinois, Minnesoto, California, and others. More detailed 
^o^atiou m regard to this wiU be found in a later chapter on 
-- -i|‘A<OTedit^:prjuniOT Colleges.” As will be seen there, the number 
of inatitotions that are. counting to limi.t their work to two years 


^^.tt^m^riaingiy large. 
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Why have these schools been wiling to become junior colleges in 
such large numbers? In order to be able to answer this question ' 
directly, we included question 13 in the questionnaire to junior col- 
leges Cs©© Appendix A). The replies of 69 institutions have been 
summarized on pages 36-37. A few of them, however, refer especially 
to the small college and will be discussed briefly. 

1. The junior college oflfers a way out for those who have^so ear- 
nestly maintained the value of the religious control of higher educa- 
tion. Its recent rapid development is duo in part to tl5e fact that the 
loaders of denominational colleges are awakening to their oppor- 
tunities. 

President Stout, of Howard Payne College, says: * * 

The junior collegaie the Bolution to one of the church’s exceedingly knotty problema 
in education. 

President Leath, of North Texas College, in discussing this sama^^ 
problem snid:^ “The problem before the church is to produce a fric- 
tionless system of church schools,*' and ho finds the junior college to 
b^ the key to the solution of this problem. 

In view of the conditions existing in some of the Southern States, 
especially, ^hese statements of the educational leaders of a prominent 
cliurch are significant. 

2.-- Reajsons /or organizing junior collcgtt* * ' 


Number. 

Percent. 

Rankin 
fre- 
quency .< 

10 

18 

Jl 


46 

3 

17 

30 

9 

25 

44 

4 

14 


10 

38 

68 

1 

20 

35 

7 

19 

34 

8 * 

22 

39 


M 

64 

2 * 

22 

1 

39 



Ueasons:. 


(ifographJcal 

Kinanclai 

l>csire o( parents 

Desira of students 

Segrantloo of sexrs. . 

K^gfous 

Vocaikmal 

Teacher iralniiig 

rrofesstooal 

Compietion 

Locol needs 


Rankin' 
Import 
tanoe.4 f 


10 

8 


1 

10 

10 

4 , 

Ik 


1 ^tout, H. E. The riaoe of the Junior CoUege. Bui. of Dd. of Educ., U. E. ChuRh Soath, 1917. 

* laath, 7. O. The RMatlon of the JunkMr College and Standard CoHege. (Same DuUetln.) 

susimary of the roplles of 54 i^vate Junior oolle^ to question 13 of the questkamalre. (See Appsn* 
dlxA.) ‘ . 

* Id the fourth column U ^ven the rank to frequency of mention, while In the fifth ooluinn the rank In 
frcf(uei^ of which each reason was underscored as especially Important. The former Is t]^ m<we reliable 
uicostn^ beoium it repreAots the larger number of repUea. 
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REASONS FOR THE OROAN12ATION OF PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
RANKED IK ORDER AS DETERMINED BY THE FREQUENCY OF 
' MENTION. 


1. To provide opportunities for higher e<lncatiou ‘ under chiircli 

control. 

2. To provide a completion school for those who ean not go further. 

3. Financinl difficulty of maintaining a four-year course. 

4. Desire of students for college work near home. 

5. To meet tHV> entrance requirements to professional schools. 

6. To meet specific local needs, 

7. To provide vocational training in advance of high-school work. 

8. To provide additional opportunities for teacher training. 

9. Desire of parents to keep children near liome. 

10- Desire to secure segregation of s(\\es. 

11. Geographical remoteness from a standard college or university. 

If the private junior college cun secure the values to bo derived 
from the religious control of higher education, and at the same 
time eliminate the evils that have risen as a result of low standards 
and demoralizing competition wliich has been so common with 
denominational institutions, we may safely predict a secure place for _ 
it in future educational systems. 

. ,2. In the South, where colleges ft»r women seem to flourishj the 

junior college finds another stronghold. With insufficient funds at 
their disposal but still convinced of the advantages of the segregation 
of the sexes during certain yeai-s of adolescence, these institutions 
havfe found the junior college admirably adapted t9 their needs. 
President Wood, of Steph< tis College, in an addre^before the National 
Education Association in 1916, said: ‘ 

T^e cordial reception tendered theai [the junior collegt^s in Missouri] was due t(* 
various causes, the chief of which was the growing concern of parents and educators 
? . over oioditions surrounding girls yet in their teens, in the large coeducational insti* 
tutioM, Here Ii(*s tho argument for giving the private junior college for womea a 
’ definite place, In an educational s>*Btem. Through it the period qf training of the 
^ adolemut girl may bo extendi two yt^rs bej'ond that pwvided by the presont 
; (ffganization of the secondary schools. 


, • rt should be added that the University of Missouri, through the 
' v'uti^ation of the junior-college ide^, has found a definite and undoubt- 
place’for tho small colleges for women: of that State, 
example is worthy of imitation. 

-; 3 . In* sdflie sections of the country the private j unio r colleges 
been encouraged as a means of providu^ fpr additional oppofi* 
teacher^ training. This is especially true pf Texas, wheird 
11^1^ ^ uotlung Wt a pVp^m 
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graduates of first-class junior colleges, as well as other standard 
colleges of tlio State, to receive a first-grade State certificate upod 
fulfilling certain other, requirements. A large number of junior ^ 
colleges have been established under the provisions of this law,! 
evidently expecting to make teacher training a prominent feature.! 

Nineteen, or 34 per cent, of the private junior colleges replying to^ 
the questionnaire inentioued the desire to provide additional oppor-' 
tunities for teacher training as one of the reasons for their organi-j 
zation. As long as there comes from the various States a constant I 
cull for more and better trained teachers, no one can deny that the 
small college, equipped to do well what it attempts to do, has an 
excellent opportunity to perform a much-needed service for the schools 
of the country. | 

4. Perhaps the most important siil^le factor that has led small . 
colleges to become junior colleges is that of the financial dfficulty 
of maintaining a four-year course under present standards. This 
feature has already been discussed at length and need only be men- 
tioned here . Seventeen institutions replying to the questionnaire 
mention this ns an especially important reason for making a 
change. • ' 

, ^Ylien President Harper suggested in 1902 that perhajps 50 per cent 
of the colleges of the country should limit their work by becoming 
junior colleges, he mot with very little response from the college ^ 
themselves. Now the wisdom of his advice is widely recognized. ' 
In tliis connection the following quotations from letters accompauying 
the replies to the questionnaire will be of interest: 


A big controIUng reaaon, at the time of reorganization, was a desire to make oilly 
houeet claims.. I knew that we could not, with the reeourc'es at hand, give a bacca- 
laureate course and hence ceased to claim to do it. , 

Our chief reason was honesty of standards. We did not want to advertise the school 
as doing more than two years of college work when we know tfiat it could notl>e well 
done with our limited equipment. 

We prefer good standing among colleges as a junior college to poor etanding as a. 
senior college. 

The junior colfege, if fostered , will enable the honest small college to do real wortli - 
while work and will bo the means of closing the “degree-giving mill'* so prevalent in * 
our country. 




These cojlogo presidents have realized the fact that we have en- . 
deavored to .emphasize throughout tills chunter, namely, that ;the ; ,| 
junior college offers a solution to. tko problem of the small, college. 

By such on organization the . s mall coll ege secures for itself a d« fini ti» .v 
place in the educational system; it becomes an honest iostitutionlii^S 
claiming to. do only that wUch it.csm.do^;wol},:wd putojfself in^poai? 

to h^t;.M^m iawt;^ut!ational needs each as'^ose?whi^ 
iiiye mentioned in report^ ditfl 
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small college to the education of American democracy will be con- 
tinued^ but that at the same time the serious evils that have so 
frequently been a by-product of these institutions will be checked if 
not absolutely abolished. 

No discussion of the relation of the small college to the junior 
college would bo complete without some mention of the recent edu- 
cational experiment carried out so systematically by the Unjworsity 
of Missouri. In the number of weak and poorly-equipped institutions 
attempting to do college work, Missouri was perhaps typical of the 
other States which we have described. One exception might bo noted, 
however, in the fact that iii tlxis State most of the colleges were for 
women. ^ 

In 19.11 a few of tlioso institutions, fooling that they were misfits in 
the field of higher education, having no recognition by the State, and 
assured that *Hhcir salvation depended upon getting such* recogni- 
tion,'^ invited the University of Missouri to extend its accrediting • 
B^tem to include the small college. The invitation was readily 
accepted. In the working out of a plan for such, the university con- 
sulted freely with those representing the colleges concerned, and Ihq 
final ^angomont was mutually agreed upon, 

• Foi^any reasons it waa agreed that the work of those instituxions 
should be limited to two yoare. Certain yoqui remen ts were set up 
that all were expected to meet. Any institution desiring to be ac- 
credited first applied for a blank which was furnished by the univer- 
sity. On this blank was placed carefully data relative to the actual 
status of the institution on the points mentioned in the requiraments. 
r If the university authorities were coaviuced by the report that the 
msiitution deserved to be considered, a special committee was sent to 
inspect the same, with power to take final action. 

An evidence of the success of the^lan is found in the largo number 
of schools that have been accredited. In the 1910^17 catalogue of 
the University of Missouri wo find the names of 14 accredited junior 
colleges. If wp look to the colleges themselves, we find sufficient 
reason for this g^thusiastic response. They report a better faculty, 
Tietter equipment, higher entrance requirements and requirements 
for graduation^ more students of a higher cla^, more graduates, and 
better financial support. 

/Resident Wood, of Stephens, College, Columbia, Mo., n discussing 
^ these results before the National Education Association m 1916, 
^|reporta m increase of 180 per cent in enrolhn^ent in Ms school from 
491^ ’to 1916. The number erf gradidiates during the smile period 
227 per cent* The pergentof e of high-schnol in 

department nicreased ftom per ceff| to 87%^ ^nt 
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during this time, wbilo^ an annual deficit of ?15,000 was turned into 
an annual surplus of $4,000.* 

In regard to the tyacouraging oi iinancial support after becoming 
junior colleges, "Prof. Coursault rei^rts an f^xcellent oxamplo;* 

An i^taiu e of this appeared when one of the accre<Uted junior colleges needed 
|7r>j000 to complete payment on a building. A Si. Louis man lieaded the. euba'rip- 
tion list with $10, (XX), and in doing^ remarked: "I never contribtited to this C 9 llege 
he tore iKJcause I was not certain that its work w'as efTeetive. But* now, since the 
university has vouched for the efficiency of tlie institution, I am glad to contribute 
to its needs.” 

In February of this year the University of Missouri issued a special 
hiillotin of 182 pages devoted strictly to the needs of the junior col- *• 
leges of that State. It is apparently safe to say that the junior coUogo 
iii Missouri bears every mark of success, and that the e.xample there 
set merits imitation. 

> Wood, James M, The Junior ('olU>gt*. .\ddrcss t^ofore Nat. Ed. Assoc., New York, July, Stephens 
I’ulloge. 

‘CoursauU: fitandordUiug Junior Colleges. Educ*. Itev,, vol, ii, j»i), " 
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Chapter iV.. 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 




‘1. RECENT GROWTH. 

In an earlier chapter were traced the beginnings of the Junior 
college movement. As was there suggested, this new departure in 
education found its first significant expression at the University of 
Michigan in the early eighties. Later, in 1892, it was taken up almost 
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•'Simultaneously by Ihg Uni verities of Chicago and Oalifoitua^ It 
.j^iU be teii^embered that in these institutions theee was not cmly a 
of the liberal arU[ colleges into upper and Iowot tMvi* 
sldns} and isi^nie^xoDogesi thjtt also definite steps were 

tieikm th^ reorganisiiti 9 a of hi^ schools irnd 09 Heg«iiof 

the coiini^ acco^ance- with tMs^dea* ^ ^th institutions encoua^ 

aged UfA sohopb to extend their courses m as to inolui^ at 
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PRESENT S^TUS^ 




one and ultimately two years .of standard college work. T^e Unif^ ' 
versity of Chicago in particular emphasized^feo the necessity of small} * 
colleges limiting their work to the ^t two years rather than attempt- 
ing to offer the full four years of college work 
Although especially ably championed by President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, and by Dean Lange, of the University of 
California, and although accepted favorably by many educators, th^ 
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junior college movement made Jlttle headway during the next‘lS. | 
jrears. Tlie moat significant event during that time was the otgaSt-^ 
zation of a junior college in connection with the high school at 
HI., in 1902. fUs institntioa is now perhaps the oldest juniar Oollegn 
in operation, and its a^puent success of 16 years speaks much for 
'the junior coll^ movemcmt as a whole. v , 

' 3jq) 19o 7^ the' legislature hl ihe State of Califorpia j^teeod- §ii,iel 
permitting to olSw-the first two yearaofs^y!]|4&^ rfittniyr 

work in lidjitiolft to^the regt^^&ar-year^high-«^ course; . 



TBB3'!reNI0B 

IGnnesota, and Iowa are now offering one or two years of standard 
college work. During the same period, and especially since 1911, 
wheQ ^e University of Missouri launched a vast educational experi- 
ment by accrediting the small colleges of that State, the junior college 
idea h^ made wonderful progress in connection with the small and 
poorly quipped colleges of the country. For various reasons, con- 
mdered in' another chapter,* an ever-increasing number of these insti- 
tutions, such as those existing in Missouri, Texas, and other Southern 
States, are accepting gladly this rea<ljustment. The success of the 
movement .so far to these instittitions are concerned seetns to be ' 
assured. 


The rapidity of this growth is indicated in Table 3 and Graphs II 
and ni. Of the 76 junior colleges replying to the questionnaire, 69 
have been organized since 1907. I^e median date for the organiza- 
tion of these 69 institutions is 19 ^. This means that half of that 
number have been established within the last three years, a rate of 
growth that must certainly be recognized as significant. As the 
underlying reasons for this growth have already been discussed, we 
may pass now to a consideration of the various types of junior colleges 
" in operation at present and the number and distribution of each type. 

1 VARIOUS TYPES OP JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

As we have already indicated, the junior coUege affects and is 
affected by at least four of our traditional educational institutions — 
the university, college, normal school, and high school. This inter- 
play of influences resulted in what one may call four different types of 
jumor collies. These are: 

, 1, The junior college or lower diviaion of the univereity. 

2. The normal school accredited for two yeare of college work. 

^ . 3. The public high school extended to include the first two years ol college work. 

4. The small private college which has limited ite course to two years l^yond the 
standard high school . 


The close relation existing between the general influences and the 
^ types of institutions resulting has been roughly illustrated in Graph 

|i-^.CoiBideralion will be taken in order o? each of these types, speaking 
briefly. of the nature, organization, number, and distribution of each. 

T^Bts of the }«nior tolUge mavenunt/rom 1907 to J9I7 

Nnmbtt 
orguiiMd^ 

<;• V 1^. ^ 
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Number 
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.... 2 

24 
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FBBSKNT STATUS* 

1. THB JDNIOB COIXEOE IK THE UNIVEB8ITT. 


.Mention has already been made of the organization of a junior 
coUe^ at the University of Chicago and' of the sorcalled “lower 
division at the University of California. This organization is still 
maintained in these institutions, which justifies their classification 
under the above heading. To these must be added the University 
of Washington, which more recently has adopted the same plan. 

In these three institutions there is at present a distinct recognition 
of the junior college idea as affeOting university organization. 



tkrt Ia»» eoatrOntwl w tt»y iuidaOT«lopawt ottb* vHlani tjp«»or 

divided its tr^tiohal four-year course into two qtdte-dis^et 
divisio^. , The;low« ivitdoni OT^^ jtihidr college, hu^dei 

^O -v..., ..... , . 

y<^ 
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In the circiilar of intormation of the University of California we 
find the following regulations:* 

The work of the lower diviedon compriaes the studies of the freehmen and sophomore 
years. The junior certificate markee the transition from the lower division to the 
upper division of thv uAiJerigwiuate course. AH candidates for the bachelor’s degree 
, in the college of letters must qualify for the junior certificate l>efore proceeding to 
the up{)er division. * * * por the junior certificate, 64 units of university work 
are required, in addition to 45 l units required for matriculation, making a total of 
109 umts. A surplus niatriculalion credit does not reduce the amount of work (nor- 
mally 64) required in the lower dinaion (except by examination or advTtnced work 
in the same field completed successfully). These 64 units of the lower di\'ifflon may 
. nqrm^y l)o completeddn two years, but students are required to remain in the lower 
di\’imon only until they are able to complete the requirements for a junior certificate. 

The interesting thing about these requirenaents is the combining- 
. of admission and lower division credits in the total of 109 required, 
and the possibility of the student completing this amount in less than 
two years *^ter leaving high school. It shcyuld be said that, in a 
recent report of a committee of this universily, these tWo features 
were severely criticised and changes suggested. It was said that 
the whole matter was up for discussion, but that it was doubtful 
whether any change would be made at present. The work as now 
organized in this institution most certainly considers the first two 
years pf the university as an extension of the secondary school 
course and does not permit specialization until the student is en- 
rolled in the up^er division. 

» The bullcftin ol the University of Washington for April, 1917, 
contains .the following significant statements: 

The work of the lower divimon comprises the studies of the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the undergiuduate curriculum and leads to a junior certificate. The work 
consists primarily of the elementary or introductory courses of the various depart- 
ments: Its aim is to supplement the work of liigh school and to contribute to a broad 
general traming in preparation for the advanced work of the upper division. To 
receive the junior certificate llie student must have earned not less than 60 college 
credits and must have completed iu high school and college together the amount 
of work specified in the subjects mentioned below. The object of these requirements 
. is to:^ure for the student a knowledge of a wide range of subjects: to distribute tliis 
y kiwwdedge over the fundamental fields. To this end the high school and college are 


. - 

'viewed as essentially a unit. 

tV : It will be of interest to know that in the detailed stetement of the 
f^^ junior certificates in this hiitli^in four ^ups: 
r*'! of-snbjecte are mentioned: (o) Thow required iif school; (6) 
either in l^h schopl.er college; , (c) .- those required in 

hOA TAlafiAn nf f K a ’ hi rvK — v ;: a i ^ii 1 ^ ^ 
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The University of Oiicago has maintained the junior and 
coUege plan of organization since the days ot President H 
In ton thn «juni„r collngn," bi. th.tat .Sw 

yeara of residence. After completing the requirements of the^Sj 
ges and remvmg the title of Associate, students pass -for 
tlurd and fourth years to .the senior college. The junior and seS^" 
wUeges have their separate administrative officers and regulaS 
and are treated in every way as quite distinct. 

■ colWeTn graduation for the junior 

allege in this institution are similar to those already mentioned 

Anen^ - ^ be "necessary here 

wo^k done'" "J k’ regulation relative to colW 

^ Tf [he^ ^ «^ldence of the recogniS^ 

^918 wi read ^^ ^ ‘'tformation for^A^g 

• ' ' ^ t - 

wh It 

ersitj ^th a view to^organizing advanced couree«. The univemity aims to dov^n 

mem cfThree3y'*L"h^/^ 

The three institutions mentioned-above are probably the only three i 
that now mamtam a distinct organization for the upper and W 
dmsioim of the university or standard college couree.^ Many q 
institutions, however, have recognized the^or coUegfideal 

to?b^*^r ^ l^«rmation the readfr is refe 

inteirefto be'notld" 

nterest to be noted in this connection is the recent recommends 
of President Butler, of Columbia University. , (See Chapter iq 

2. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

As a result of a tendency, previously discuwed, ob the 'Da 
normal schools to undertake coUege work, there has appei«<l 
several States what may be called a second type of jumV^Su 
This 18 ^e normal school accredited for two yoare of college w< 

l^re ufb classifying these institutions aajSdoM 

leges 18 the fact that they are so referred to by several of the St 

departmente of educsti^ itt replyij J 
W^PSWire. ^A Atsijber. of ^he gtstes (h^iw 
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institutions. So far as known^ they are typical normal schools, 
interested primarily in the training of teachers. They have, however, 
found it to tiieir advantage for one reason or other to undertake certain 
standard eoUege work; in some cases the entire four years are offered. 
^aturaHy,’ this practice was soon foUowed by a demand for the 
accrediting of the work oflFered. The situation was thus in many 
. respects similar to that of the small collie. Many of the normal 
schools might safely be intrusted with two ye^rs of work at least, but 
for obvious reasons should not expect to do more. The result is that 
State legislation and imiversity regulations have officially recognized 
these institutions ad junior colleges. The extent of this practice may 
be inferred from the following outline which is based upon facts 
gatjiered from replies to the questionnaire. It is not claimed that 
these data are at all complete. 

PRESENT KTATUH THE UECOONITION OF NORMAL srHOUl-S AS JUNIOR COLLEOKS. 




GraduaU‘8 of State nonna! Bchools arc cntitlod to 30 iinifB blank credit 
at university. 

Indiana . — One noimal achool accrediU^ as a junior colU*gc. 

Michigan, — One normal school accredited as a junior college. 

Minnetota . — Graduates of normal echoole receive one or two years of credit in 
university, according to course which they have taken and which they expect to 
pttimie; five institutiona are thus accredited. ^ 

North ndbota.— Graduates of the State normal schools receive credit at the uni* 
veraty according to the amount of college work comproted, up to two full yeaiB. 
JMrasia.^-’Tb^ normal schools are approved for two years of college work. 
Oklahoma . — Graduates of seven normal schools are given credit at the university 
according to the amount of iroahman and sophomore work completed. 

Utah . — Standards have been established fo^; normal schools which offer two years 
of college work. Theee agree substantially with junior college standards of other 

Wtit Virginto. — Six normal schools are offering college work with a definite under- 
JTo as to the amount of credit that will be received at the State umversity. 

SS- If^kjonsin. — The, State normal schools have been authorized by law to give% two- 

year college course which is accredited at the State university. Five institutions are 
now offering such a course. 








3. THE PUHUO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

^The type of junior collie that is attracting moat attention at pres- 
that which has arisen aaR result of ih^ extension of the tra-^ 
f Jdi^dnM Ugh^hool course to include th(h first two years of college? 
Th» institution heis been desigwted tbmughoUt this repoH 
M k p4bEc 

: - ^io^ form it thafiSSt;batf of ffiestsnd^ 

' the highHM^M^^ ta^ht^forl^^^ 

> insil.fart^ by In eojUtrast^w^ me , 
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public institution. In most of the States it is supported by tuition"' 
and local taxation. In Oaliforma, where more than- half of these* 
institutions are now located, the State legialatuie has provided for 
State aid at so much per pupil to supplement local taxation. This 
provision makes th^unior collie as definite a part of the system of 
public education as is the high school. 

We have already considered in detail the forces that have operated 
in the establishment of these institutions. In genei^al, it may he said 
that they have arisen out of the public demand for increased oppor* 
tunities for higher education. In this respect they are typical of all 
American educational institutions. The rapid, increase in number of 
public junior collies seems to indicate they are fillin g a real need in 
the educational system. All of the 21 located in Oflifomia have been 
organized since- 1907. This is true also of practically all of those 
reporting from other States. The present status of the movement "is 
shown in the following table: ^ . 

*Tabi.e -i. — Public junior colleges. 


States. 

Number 
reported 
03 oper* 
atlng. 

Numl>ef 
con* 
sidered 
in this 
report. 

States. 

Number 

reported 

asopefT 

ating. 

Number 
con* • 
aldored 
in this 
report. 

California ! 

« 

11 

Ninnesnia 

A 

g 

Idaho 1 

1 


Nisaouri...... . . . . i 

2 

1 

liiiDou 1 

3 

i 

Texas . 

1 

1 

Iowa i 

1 


Washington... 

1 

1 

Indiana 

1 




Ulchi^D 

3 

1 

Total 

39 

H 



0 








•1. THE PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Discussion at length has already been made of the forces that have 
operated m the establishment of flig^^rivate junior college. In view . 
of this, as well as of the fact that a large part of this entire discussion 
is devoted to a consider jajtion of the present status of -this type of 
institution, only brief mention of it will be necessary Here. 

The Ij pical private jimior college as it exists in a large number of 
the States, especially in the South, is a denomination^ i^titution 
offering,. in addition to various other qoui^, a four-year higlv^hMl 
or academy course, and in addition substantially the.fir^t two yej^if 
of epU^e work. For the most part these iimtitutions jwere fohnerly ^"^ 
four^yew colleges,: at least so on paper,' whi(^ have for 
reaspns reduced to ibdt their wotk'totK^^^ 

jimior obUege in pur]^^ 

iicmifle in Wnumtor irf 

following BtatisticB w0 mdiciiier ", , rC r ; 
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Table 5. — Private jxmior colUga. 


1 

^ States. 

! 

NumbM 
reported 
as oper- 
ating. 

Number 
con- 
sidered 
In this 
report. 

■ States. 

Number 
reported' 
as oper- 
ating. 

Number 
con- 
sidered 
In this 
report. 

Arkansas 

Y 

1 1 

1 

North Carolina. . . ^ 

3 

3 

CaUfomia i 

4 

3 

Nebraska ; 

1 

District of ("olumbls 

1 

1 

Ohio 

. 3 


Qeorcla 

3 

2 

OklahoniA | 



UUnoU 

7 

6 ‘ 

Hfiiith Dakotft 1 

2 


kuliasa 

3 

2 

Pennsylviinift 

2 

] 

Iowa 

1 

1 

Tonnwwee . | 

3 


Kansas 

1 


Texas . . 1 

16 

n 

Kentucky 

.S 

4 

V'lryuiia j 


Douisisna 

.3 

3 

West Vir^iriniA i 

2 

\ 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

Wisconsin . . ■ 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

' 4 


! 



Mississippi 

* 2 

2 

Total ! 



Mbspurl. 

14 



VJ 



3. SOURCES OP SUPPORT. 

Tho mutoriul iiu‘lutlo<l in this section is bused upon ilu' rcj)l,c 3 to, 
question'2 of the questionnaire to junior colleges. (Shh' Aj)pondix A.) 
Fifty-two private and lO.public institutions answered the question at 
least partially. At best, however, tho returns are altogother 'too 
incomplete to enable one to state any very reliable conclusions. 
There is need for a more careful investigation of this phase of our 
|)roblem. ^ 

- A summary of tho replies has boon made in Tables 6, 7, and 8. On 
•the basis of these statistics we are perhaps justified in stating the 
following conclusions: ^ 

1. Tho support of public junior colleges is derived from tluee 
prbcipal sources: Tuition, taxation, and State aid. Taxation, one 
would expect, occupies first place. Somethiiig of the relative viilue 
qf each of these sources is indicated in the following table: 

X^nLR r >. — Sourcft of support of public junior collides. 

/ (Ba.^1 upon tho rapltos of 1ft instUuttons.I 


^ / -Source. 

Number 
of schools. 

Ter cent . 

Taxation 

19' 


State aid : , ; 

g 

47 

33 

Tuition. . . 

hi 





(M, the 19 schools, 16 m.^tion^d taxatipi^'9 bentio^d State aid, 
wd d ihentioned tuition among the spurcos ,ot support. The inter- 
in tUs is the extent to which the junior, college is beix^ 
M;an Jnt^sl part of the^lystem of public edutjation and 

t - 

I : Ferlui|w the of mcognitioji of 

JiuUor ^ileg^e 0^ Cilifo^^^^iSAhat State, ihs lawt 


4 


o 
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provides for the support of these institutions on the same basis as 
the high schools. This law provides in part as follows: 


In apportioning the county high*echool fund, the Buperintendcnt of schools of the 
county shall count the average daily attendance of all students enrolled in the junioi^ 
college courses as a part of the average daily attendance of each high-school diatri^ 
in which such students arc enrolled. ♦ * ♦ The State controller, in making the 
annual wtimate of the amount noct'ssar)' for the support of the high schools, as re- 
(luin d in m'Ction KfiO of the Political Code, shall include in the basiB of his estimate 
the average daily atlepdonce of all etudenls enrolled in jumoi^coUege courses, and the 
eupt‘rintendent of public inslniction, in apportioning the §Ute high-school fund, 
ahall coUnt the average daily attendance of students enrolled in junior courses as a 
j)art of the average daily attendance of each high-^'hool district in which such students 
are eaffifted. * % 


The amount received under those provisions js S75 per student. 

Of this amount, $60 comes from the county fund and $15 from the^ . 
State. ^ f A. 

1. The support of private junio|; colleges is derived mainly from 
the following sources: Tuition, endowment, church budget, and offer-* | 
iiigs and donations. There is also a relatively largo amount reported 
from miscelhmeous sources, wdiich include income from board and 
room. Something the relative value of these sources may be 
inferred irom tlie following tables: 

Taulk 7.— *9ourrc5 o/ support of private juvior collr^fs. 

(Uascnl ropUcs of'S2 Institutions.) 

^ ^ ^ 


Number 


Tuition 

Kmlowmciit 

Chufcli biidnei 

utTorlnps anti donations. 
MlscelltUioou 


H)IW 

li^ 52 insi 


M 

43 

SO 

.33 


Of tliV 52 institutions replying, » 50 mentioned tuiliou, 22 endow- 
ment, 26 church budget, and 18 offoriiigs, donation^ and miscoU 
loneous sources. 

Tablk S. — Sourca of ttup)K>rt of primte junior cxyllcges, $h<nving amount and per oetU 

/tvm each. * 

[Basetl upon the replies of U loslltutluns.] . 



‘Sources. 

! 

_ ^ i 

('ollegw. 

A mourn. 

P«ro«nt. 

Tuition... 


! 

O 

|S 23 , 5 ft 5 

.■y\. 

^ 57 . 6 , 




/ 1 ft 

333,450 
73 , MO- 

17*5 

PKitTTih IumImI. 



3 D 

. 50 


'' 


14 

a 0 , 77 Q 

to 



907,087 


Total! • • , j ......... 


1 , 441^483 
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Of ibeee souroes the largest amount |i<^^eriYecl from tuition and a 
oomparativdy amount from endowidentH. An eTMunination of ^ 
the above table shows that fxil^ 75 per cent of the total income of 
these institutions is derived from sources that can not be depended 
upon from year to.y ear. In other words, the fixed and assured income 
is relativSy small. An increase in the amount of permanent pro- 
ductive endowment would remedy this situation. Certainly $100,000 
should be the minimum for such. 

4. COURSES OP STUDY. 

In order to determine what was being taught in the junior colleges, 
an examination was made of the latest courses of study available of 
28 private and 19 public junior colleges. In Tables 9 and 10 there 
win be found a list of all the subjects offered by each, type of insti- 
tution ranked in order of frequency of mention. 

An examination of these tables enables one to draw some inter- 
esting conclusions. Among these may be mentionoi the following: 

1. The traditional freshman and sophomore college subjects rank 
highest in frequency of mention. The 11 highest in the private 
junior colleges were: English, history, mathematics, Latin, German, 
chenustry, physics, botany, Bible, psychology, and education. The 

|v 10 highest in the public institutions were: -English, history, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, French, German, economics, .Spanish, physics, 
and Latin. From this it is easy to see that EngUsh, history, mathe^ 
j, matics, and foreip^^lan^age constitute the bulk of the curriculum 
in both types of iusILitutions. 

2. The attention of tlie reader is called to the relative prominence 
i . .; of Latin in the private junior-college subjects and to the fact that in' 
K ; the pubhc institutions it is displaced by the inodem languages/- 
1-7 The former adheres more closely to the traditional program of 

studies. ' 

1^3:' - 3. Another feature worthy of mention is the fact that in private 
colleges education ranks tenth, as compared with twenty- 
in the public Institutions. Sixty per cent of the former and 
only 16 per cent of the latter offer courses in education. Jt is evi* 
s?, dmt that the training of teachers is considered to be one of the 
^./special functions of the private junior college. 
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Table 9 . — Suhjtcti offered by 19 public junior ecUfge$, luted in order oj frequency. 


EngHflh 

History 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

French 

German 

Spanish ^ 

Physics 

Economics 

' Latin 

Psychology 

Zoology 

Botany 

Biology f . . 

Mechanical drawing 

Machine shop 

Art 

■ Home economics 

Commerce 

Piiilasphy 

Public speaking 

• Surveying 

Music.. 

Greeks^ ^ 

Geology 


19' ] Sociology.. 

19 I Electrical engineering 

19^ I Astronomy . .* 

. 19 Agriculture 

16 j Education 

16 I Physiology 

13 I Hygiene 

13 j General engineering.. 

13 I Architecture .v. 

12 1 Italian 

11 j Entomology. 

io ! Diimatics 

.9 ; Printing 

8 j Plumbing 

8 , Physiogrtlphy 

7 1 Elementary law 

7 I Journalism 

- 7 J Mineralogy . . . . . ^ . 

6 j Civil enginoering 

6 Mechanical enginoorin * 

5 Norwegian 

5 Ethics and logic 

5 

5 Total 

4 1 


4 

A 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

303 


Table \0. — Subjects offered by 2H private junior colleges, listed in order of frequency. 


English * , 28 

History.... 28 

Mathematics 28 

Latin 

German — 25 

Chemistry — 24 

Physics..! 19 

Botany — IS 

Bible V - 

Psychology....... 17 

Education 17, 

Economics.,.,.-, 16 

Spanish 16 

Greek .' 14 

French.,. 12 

Philosophy * 11 

Home economics ^ 11 

Music ! 0 


Zoology - 9 

Biology 6 : 

Public speaking . . . '. 6 

Sociology r. -• 6 

Ethics and logic , 6 

Italian 5 

Physiology 5 *; 

Agriculture 4 ■ 

Art....:...v.. 4 

‘ i * 

Journalism.. : 2 ■' 

Hebrewt 2 

* > • 1 

Commerce, 1 , 

Machine shop ,1 

Hygiene I ' 

Astronomy I ' 


Total...., 401: 


Two factors should^ however, be, considered which might servo to . 
modify this conclmpn. . ^ .the first place , the private ^lieges wjdro; 
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been a deciding iniluence in the choice of courses of study. For 
exainple, a large per cent of the •public junior colleges are in Cali- 
fornia, where the training of teachers is well provided for. On the 
other hand, a number of^the privrfte colleges- are in Texas, in which 
State they were established especially for the purpose of providing 
bettor opportunities for the training of teacher's. 

4. A fact ofVcn greater significance is brought to light when one 
considers the extent^ to which these institutions have introduced 
finishing ’ or vocntiphal courses. It will be romemberod that hr 
an earlier chapter it was claimed that the junior coUogo should servo 
as a completion school for a largo number of students. In view of 
^is, one should expect to find a relatively large per cent of 'Tinish- 
ing*’ sub/octs in the curriculums of these institutions. What are the 
fact's? 

In the two following tables there is presented a rough sck'ction of 
subjects which may bo. considered more or vocational in luitifi'c, 
together with the_ number of times each’occui's for %c 4 ch type of 


mstitutioiu 


Table U.^Vocatmtal tnthjecis offered hy Vj public junior coUeyes^. 

Mechanical drawing- h iVinting 

Machine shop 7 

Home economics 7 

• lllpommerco ' g 

Surveying 5 

Electrical engineering t . . 4 

Agriculture ? 3 

. Education : 3 

General engineering 2 

Architecture 


Plumbing ' 

Elementacy law 

Journalism 

Civil ciigiiieerii'ig 

Mechiiiiiciil 


Total---. 53 

IVr cujir 01 tut.rl 17.5 


Table 12. — Vocationaf aubjeefs offered hy 
Education ... r 

fJS private juninr rolleqes. 

\ 

Homo eoonomicH.* *11 

Agriculture... 'a 

Joumaliam.....'. .. ; . 


Commerce 


Machine shop 


Tbtal .i.. . \p. 

• Per cent of total 

T ** '\ 


pi. mat tuu 4 >uune couego is oi|enng a 

if : gi^t^ range, of subject matter than the private institutidin. Of 
f the total of 401. subjects mentioned by the 28 private colleg^, only 
^^,36, oi- 9 per ;cent, can bp considered as vocational s&bjects. ^ the 
9“^ of the. 302 subjects fpere^ hy the 19 pubhc colleges, 
;^r to that ^up If 
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53 




It is evident that, bo‘ far fls the course of study is concerned, the 
public junior college is more of a finishing school than the private 
institution. The real significance of this fact, however, does not 
come to light until attention is called to the graduates of these two 
types of institations. Of the total number of graduOttes of the public 
colleges for the last three years, 73 pei:.cyj.t are continuing their 
.work in a higher institution. On the other hand, only 41 per cent of 
the graduates of the private colleges are taking advanced work. 
Krom the standpoint of tlie student, then, the courses of study of 
these two institutions might well be reverseJl. The private school 
should be a finishing school, at least a much grca'tcr per cent of its 
courses should be finishing subjects. On the other hand, the^public 
college might well be content with ^tho narrower curriculum. If 59 
per cent of the graduates of the private junior colleges can Mt go 
on with their university training, it occurs to the writer that these 
institutions can well afford to offer less of Latin and Greek and far 
more of vocational work. ' 


\ 


5. TRAINING, EM^ERIENCE, AND WORK OF TEACHERS. 

In the discussion of the relative merits of the small college and the . 
largo.-univorsity one hears fhuch of the difference in the quality of 
instruction. Advocates of the smaller institutions often assert that 
studentsentering a university are taught by inexperienced assistants 
whose chief interest is research, and that they are grouped together 
in such large numbers for recitation' purposes that personal contact' 
would be impossible even if the latter wpre capable of and willing to 
give advice and help. On the contrar}^ they hold that the small 
college with its small classes, mature instructors, close contact, and 
keen personal interest, is the ideal place for the immjiture high'Scliool 
graduate*for two years at least. 

As far as the writer is aware, most of this-discussion has been based 
upon mere opinion, with little or no knowledge of the actual facte. ^ 

In order to remedy tliis condition, and particularly because such r'^- 
has direct bearing upon the junior college problem, we have made'anT 
effort in this chapter to attack tliis question directly. It is hoped : 
that the facte presented will put an end to our fruitless discussions y 
and cause us to give credit where credit is due. ; 

The writer recognizes the difficulty that one encounters in atr 
tempting to measure, b}’' objective standards, the quality of ipstnic- ■ 
tion in ah institution, or sQt of institutions. Success in teacMngv 
seems at times to be something spiritual or innate> which 
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tion seenns to furnish jntay evidences to the contrary. It is, how- 
- n very poor recommendation for our scholastic and professional 
tiaining if we are forced to admit that, other things being equal, the 
individual who has attained his advanced degree is not better pre- 
pared to instruct than those who have not had this additional train- 
ing. Such an admission we do not believe to be necessary. In the 
.myestigation which folloi^s and in the use of objective' standards, 
we have assumed that "other things are equal,” ■ As this can neither 
be proved nor disproved, the e^dence herewith presented should be 
valuable. 

In measuring the training and experience of teachers in junior 
collies as well as in the other institutions which we have investi- 
gated for purposes of comparison, the following items have been 
considered: 

•1. The highest academic degree of each instructor. 

2. amount of graduate work of each, measured in semesters. 

3. The total years of teaching experience. 

4 . The total number of recitation periods (clock hours) taught by each per week. 

6. The number of periods devoted by each to freshman and sophomore classes: 

6. The number of students enrolled in recitation sections. 

These points will be considered in the order named. The facts 
presented are based upon the returns from our various question- 
naires (see Appendix) . Any discussion necessary as to the reliability 
of Ihe data used will be given in its appropriate place. 

nJ—^cadehic degrees. 

In .this investigation only the highest degree of each instructor 
was considered. For example, if an individual reported both a 
^master s and a doctor’s degree, the latter alone Wds us^ in making 
L. Under the heading "doctor’s d^rce,” all' of tliose 

wviBig erth^ Ae degree of doctor of philosophy dr doctor of science 
counted.^ jSuch degrees as doctor of divinity or doctor of liter- 
.were .coumted &s unclassified. Under the heaffing "master’s 
Mavihig the degree of master of arts or.inastw of 
- -Ilaenco under the heading "bachglor’s de^ee^’ 

Al of th<^ ha the degree of ^ohelor of i^ts, bacheldr of Science, 
^ jphiio^ were coun^ted. Any other d^re^'opejtorted 
& ^ uncWifijed. There were vejy few of thesd, however. 

Rej^HeS Were received from 5^ instructors repipesenting 06 itinior 

A, l.a IS A 1 J . 

ftandam utuversi^ 
i^ndard bolleg^. 


o^eges, f^m 2^^ iipistructors re|ii:esSpting three 
»nd from jis instrucidrS r^n^ntiitf three 
A snmmamed itatem^t t>£ th^issultaE 'Apwn jn -^able 13 end " 
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A study of this table and graph yields some sigcdficant results. It 
^ is evident that, if the academic degrees of the instructors alone were 
considered as a measure of the quality of instruction, we woul^ have ^ 
to rank the junior colleges as inferior to the standard colleges and 
.universities. Sixty per cent of-the instructors of the three universi- 
ties and 26 per cent of those of the three standard colleges have the 
doctor*s degree, as compared with slightly over 6 per cent of those 
in. the j\inior colleges. On the other hand, nearly 12 per cent of 
those (Bering instruction in junior colleges have no degree, as com- 
pared with four-tenths of 1 per cent of those in the universities and 
less than 2 per co?it of thosd' in the standard colleges. The median 
instructor of the three universities has a doctor's* degree, of the 
colleges a master's' degree, and of the junior colleges a bachelor's 
degree. 

Table 13 . — A eomparathie stu^y of fhe training of the insCHietors o/,junior colleges anri 
iho 9 € of certain standard colleges Arid universities as shown by degrees. 


Initltuilofu. 


'PrlvM«}iialareoUc^.. 
.. PubliolimiOTooIlagtt... 
‘ ' UiilTvatty of lowE. ;. . . 
• . Unly«rsltyo(XlllnoU... 
' Unir«ralty o(Hlim« 90 ta 

C«CoUeg* 

^ CoraenCoDm..^ 

> Grtim^C<ul^ 

> Total JuntorooM^ra 

Total tmlvttsHlw...'.... 




343 

180 

74 

88 

Cl 

1C 

16 

26 

523 

223 

58 


Doctors. 

^Masters. 

1 Bachelors. 

1 

None. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

1 

Per 

1 

'Num- 

Per 

1 Num- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

1 ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

38 

S3 

93. 

27.0 

178 

*Sl.O 

40 

1L7 

5 

%S 

71 

39.5 

81 

45.0 

31 

11.7 

37 

50.0 

21 

39.0 

14 

19.0 

1 

L3 

.55 

63.5 

21 

24.0 

10 

11.4 

0 

.0 

41 

.67.0 

15 

24.5 

4 

6.5 

0; 

.0 

3 

U5 

7 

44.0, 

3 

19.0 

1 

ao 

5 

ai.o 

7 

44.0 

4 

25.0 

0 

.0 

8 

3L0 

IQ 

38.0 

8 

31.0 

0 

.0 

33 

as 

164 

3L0 

257 

48.0 

61 

1L7 

133 

eao 

57 

35.6 

25 

12 7 

1 

.4 

15 

a&o 

34 

41.0 

15 

30.0 

1 

1.8 


Unclassified. 


Niim- Per 
ber. cent. 


1.7 

1. I 
.0 

2. -3. 
l.C 

19,0 
.0 
. 0 , 
1.5 
1.3 
5. 1 


^ present minimum standard for an instructor of a junior col- 
h) various recent attempts at standardization, is a 
rn^teris^ or i^ equivalent. Measured thi s standard 

per cent of the instructors of the junior coUegerwould 
ip only 14 per cent of those of the universities and 

per4<tet^^ in the standard colleges would fall below this 

" of these figur^.ls^i^ apparent that ft^ther discus- . 

^^on is Of course, Mt is unfah^^to consider 

: ^ as a basis of Comparison, Sand' ^ hasten to a conhidmibion of 


ftbetiactors. 

■ . A I. 
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2. AHOT7HT OF QBADtJATE WORK. 


21>e^nsidt8..Rre-tBq[daU, the amount of 
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tors repreeentiiig 3 universities, and 57 instructors representing 3 
standard colleges. The summary of these returns is presented in 
Table 14 and Graph VI, and in the Appendix, 

Humber of Semesters, 


Junior 

Colleges 

University 
of Iowa 

University 
of Illinois 


University 
of Minnesota 


Coe 

College 


Cornell 

College 


Grinnell 



College 


OnAra VI.— Amount of graduate work of iostmctors of juiUor colleges as compart^ with those ofttandard 

colleges sod unlyenlUes. 

» -**f 

The amount of graduate yrork of the instructors of the juniof 
leges U greatly inferior to that of those ofi^eting instruotion in the 
universities end college conside!r^"itt this Mport, The median 
^iuno^ fur t^e fonhor |§,^.6.,selne8^KU, or little otbr ont yea® of 

in ^e uniyeiBitiea and (3 yepu) ^ oollegeii. 
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*, 'TABiJi 14.— -4 eompanUtve «(ud^ o/ amot^nt of <fraduaU toorh in $eme$ier$ of the 
^ in$tructor$ of variout inetitutums. 


Institutions. 


Innlor oohsgM 

Untrcnlty ot Iowa 

Uaivsrittj oflUfaiolB 

Vntfwsity of Minnesota.. 

CoaCoDm. 

ComeU (%UeK« 

OrtnnellColl^ 


First 

quartUe. 


1.3 

5.0 

5.1 

6.1 

2.3 
Z5 
4.8 


Median. 

1 

Third 
1 quartUe. 

Mean 

deviation. 

2T5 

4. 1 

1.7 

7.1 

8.8 

1.8 

7.0 

8.4 

1.8 

7.3 

8.3 

1.3 

4.7 

6.5 

Z3 

5.3 

8.5 

Z 1 

7.2 

8.8 

Z3 


Compared with present minimum college standards nearly 50 per 
^nt of the instructors of these junior colleges would. fail to qualify, 
and more than 75 per cent would fdll below the median of either the 
college or the university. A critical e xamination of thQ returns 
reveals the fact that 130, or 26 per cent of those replying, report no 
graduate work at all. It is evident that, in so far as the amount of 
graduate work is a measure of the training of an instructor and of 
the (][aality of instruction, the junior college must again be ranked 
bdow not only the standards maintained in standard colleges and 
universities, but also below those minim um standards' that have 
been specified from the junior coUeges themselves. These facts are 
cerUi^y .^orth consideration, 

" 3. TOTAL TEACHING EXPERIENCE. 

^ ■ Auo^er measure of the preparation of an instructor, and hence 

mdireotly a measure of his efficiency as a teacher, is the amount of 
^ .teaching experience which he has had. The figures herewith pre- ' 
^ vSented are based upon the replies of 516 instructors representing 69 
jquior colleges, 218 instructois representmg 3 universities, and 58 
1^., instructors representing 3 standard colleges. The suu^ary of these 
l^r^^turns is presented in Table 15, Graph VII, and in the Appendix. 

tb indicate that on the whole the teachers of the 
^^jiuiior dbUe have lera teaching experience than those of the stand- 
cojle^ and universities considered, the median amount for 
folhl^ being 8.6 years as compared with 10 years for the uni- 
^ yoiBity jnsti^ and .12*5 for those of the standard colleges. There 
^^-p^tebly not enough difference here to indicato any superiority 
^ w^ " The f^ts. presented ^ould, however, refute the argu- 
^ of freshmen and sophomores in these, universities 

Ub ihexj^enced. 
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Junior 

College 


University 
of Iowa 


University 
of Illinois 

University 
of Minnesota 


Coe 

College 


Cornell 

College 


Grinnell 

College 
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Table 15.—-4 ampamtive itudy of the number of yeoar$ of iecu^0ig experience of 

ihitrudori of variotu xn$titutiona» .h 
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Median. 
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4. HOURS OF TEACHING REQUIRED. 

It is evident that instructors who attempt to offer instruction of 
coll^o grade must not be required to teach as many hours as those 
in secondary schoob. So significant is this factor that practically 
all of the attempts which have been made to standardize tIJjp junior 
college have mentioned a maximum amount of teaching that can 

Nuniber of Perloda (Clock Hours) 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 


Junior 

Colleges 




University 
of Iowa 


Univcrsl ty- 
bf Illinois 


University 
'ff Minnesota 


Ooe 

College 


Cornell 
College V 

Orttmell 

College 


^ 0 3 4 6 i 9 IZ n W 

OxAfH vnU— Number of redtattoo periods (clock bouts) taugbt per week by instructors of junior 
u compote With those of Standard oplle^ and onlyerslties. 

be feqt^far(4 of each instj^efor (see chapter on Accrediting of Jtinlor 
CoUeigea),'^ The amonnt epecij3e4 by these standardizing agencies 
from 18 to 20 periods (clock horars) per ?^eek. Tbeipnner is 
' the cecpmmeaderi dtkpdard^ .&a<i the latter the tni^muaii' 

ip tMilss 3® and^I7) Qt-&plu^yiII IX^ is 
|i>: upoo icm liwt^torsTinSrM^^ 
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213 ioBtructore representing 3 universities, and 58 instructors rep- 
resenting 3 colleges. The median number of hours required of the 
junior college instructors is 16.4, as compared with 11 hours for uni- 
versity instructors and 14.2 hours for instructors in the three standard 
colleges. 

i Number of Periods (Clock Hours) 

2 4 6 8 10 12 14. 


Junior 

Colleges 



university 
of .Iowa 


University 
of Illiriois 


University 
of Minnesota 


Coe 

College 


Cornell 
Colle ge 


Qrixmell 

College 


Oura IX.— KtuAbWof T^Htlon t>eilod$ {flock boon) d«wt«l by tnStiuotdraqijaiilor(»n.R«s 
• -’- X oiMaM Idi compiac.i-»lth tlM>3t ol StWl^ CoHtp« »nd 

, > theaeiii^es iV seems ,^:al,.|n''i^di^^ to.^^e||ci;^t , 

: jumor are si well trained as those studard ^ 









ccIlegM and iiniTeraities, more teaching is required of them and con- 
.^uently lee^ time is had for preparation. This also is to the dis- 
edvantage of the junior college. If we compare these results with 
the minimum standards mentioned above, we -find that at least 50 
per cent at the instructors are teaching too mtich and 25 per cent 
are teaching more than the highest amount permitted by any of the 
accrediting agencies. Certainly these facts are worth considering 
by those who would establish junior colleges as well as by those in 
charge of such institutions already in operation. Unless an institu- 
tion has sufficient financial support to maintain a sufficiently large 
corps of instructors, it can hardly be justified in attempting college 
work. When an instructor is overloaded, the quality of his instruc- 
tion will sooner or later fall, below that which should be demanded for 
collie work. This should-not be tolerated for a moment. 

The instructore that we have been considering in the last jferagraphs 
give only a part of their time to the instruction of freshman and 
sophomore classes. Those in the junior colleges practically without 
exception teach high-school or academy classes, while those in the 
standard colleges and universities offer junior, senior, and graduate 
courses. For this reason it was thought necessary to ascertain the 
amount of time devoted each week to the first two years of college 
work in each type of institution. The resu^ of this investigation 
are presented in Table 19. 

Table 16.— A'um6€r of €0-minuU houn o/ teaching required per week of instrucU/ra in 
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. Table 17. — jVum6er of 60~mtnuie hour recitations per week d^ted eniinly to frdhmctn 
^ opd aophomoTS claaaea in the same institutions. 
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tutions considered fall between seven and nine hours per week. This 
would seem to indicate that the extra amount of work required of 
jimior college instructors is devoted to high school and academy 
work rather than to the junior college proper. For this reason the 
ab<Tve criticism should probably be a little less severe. It should 
be made clear, however, that in all cases where periods or hours are 
mentioned in this discussion that a 60-minute hour or clock hour” 
is referred to. All shorter periods (45 minutes) were converted into 
hour periods before used in our tabulations. This means that all 
periods here referred to as being devoted, to high-school work are 
hour periods. Two hours, of laboratory work is consid^ed as the 
equivalent of one hour of recitation. ^ 

6. TUE SIZE OF RECITATION SECTIONS. 

The last factor that will be considered in this discussion' of the 
work of <£he teachers in junior colleges is the size of recitation sec- 
tions. It will be remembered Uiat one of the arguments frequently 
offered in support of the small college is that the classes are com- 
paratively small, and hence that the possibilities of personed contact 
with the instructor arc better than in .the large classes in the imi- > 
versity. 

It is evident that before this question can be answered in favor 
of either type of school we must have something more definite than 
the terms “small” and “large” on 'which to base our conclusions. 

In other words, what are the facts as to the number of students 
that are permitted to enroll in a single recitation section in the 
imiversity, and how does this number compare with the number 
enrolled in the various recitation sections in junior colleges ? 

The .data presented in Table 18, Grfiph X, and- in Appendix are 
based upon the returns from 66 junior colleges, having a total of 
1,648 recitation sections; 3 State imiversities having a total of 43|9 
reci^tion sections for freshman and /sophomore classes; and from 3 
standard colleges having a total of 138 sections for freshman and 
soplibinore classes. 

The median enrollment of the recitation sections in t^e junihr 
collies is 13, as compared with 29 for the 'thdv^ities and 23 for 
the standard colleges. Thus, roughly, we may that' the rjecitar 
tion sections in the imiversity are about twice the size of those in • 
the jimior college. Pl^het, there is a larger number of large^ classes' : 

(50 students or more) in the universities ih£a in the" smt^er institu- | 

tiona.. Thus less than 1 percent of the jtmiof cliasses have mpreLthan^;^.^ 
56>students, as compand yith 2 p(^ cent* at the Univemty otM^ 
sotai;JL2 p^ thp^jDU^ 14 per cent 
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Taulb 13.—^ comparative etudy of ihe enrollment of recitation iectiona (f 65 junior 
colleges with (hose of the freshmaii^and sophomore classes qf certain standard colleges ond 
universities. 
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Even after these dilTeronces are pointed out, however, one is 
forced to admit that the difference is not so great as one might be 
led to expect, from the amount of discussion in current educational, 
literature on the subject. If these universities have in the past 
been accustomed to grouping first and seebnd year students in large 
classes, it is evident that the practice has now been discontinued, 
for the most part at least. For a majority of the classes there seems 
to be little difference. We are not certain, for example, that a class 
of 13 is much better than a class of 26 or even 30, other things being 
equal. It is probable that classes larger than that are undesirable, 
but within such limits there is scarcely sufficient grounds for argument. 

Table 19 is a summary of the important facts gained from the 
comparative study of the training and experience and work of the 
instructors of the junior colleges and that of tho iiistructors of fresh- 
man and sophomore classes of certain standard colleges and uni- 
versities. - 

From this table wo find that tho median instructor of the jimior 
college 1\03 a bachelor’s degree; that he has had a little over a year 
of graduate work, ^gether with 8J years of teacljing exporionco; 
and that he teaches classes enrolling about 13 students to an amount 
of 16i ]>eriods (clock hours) per week. , ^ \ 

Tho miulian instructor of freshman and sophomore classes* of 3 ' 
standard universities has a doctor^ degree, ,3J ^^ears of graduate 
work, and 10 years of teaching experience. lie teaches 11 hours’ 
per week in recitation sections enrolling 29^tudent3. 

Tabl* 19. — A comparison of ihe experience and of the instructors of junior 

college as compared with that^of ihe Mistnwtors of cerjkdn standard colhijes and uni- 
- versities. * ‘ " ' 
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The median instructor of freshman and sophomore classes of three 
standard colleges has a master^s degree, 3 years of graduate work and 
12i years of teaching experience. He teaches 14 hours each week in 
recitation sections enrolling 23 students. 

If we accept the median instructor of the junior college as repro- 
senting the minimum standard, and such is certainly sufficiently low, 
^ien 50 per cent of the instructors of the junior colleges studied would 
fail to qualify. As such a standard compares favorably with the 
standards specified by the various accrediting agencies of the country, 
thes^ results are certaifdy significant. 

If the median instructor of cither the standard college or university 
were taken as a standard^-then fully 75 per cent of the institutions" 
studied would fail tp qualify. 

It is evident from this investigation that, as for as certain objective 
standards are concerned, the quality of instruction must be ranked 
ae inferior to that of the three standard colleges and universities which ^ 
were considered in this report. As stated before, we assume iifthis 
case- that other things we equal, an assumption which we can n«her 
prove nor disprove. That there ore other factors which serv\to 
improve the chwacter of teaching and that these features may \*y 
independently of the objective factors mentioned seems certain. 
Just what the^e factors are and how to measure them we aremot so 
sure. ' 


Table 20 . — EnToilment in high ichoola and acadtrnies opcralmg in connection Mnlh junior 
collega for the yean 1914-1917 . ’ 
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Table 21 . — Enrollment hy claesee in 74 junior the yeart 1914-15 to 1916-17, ^ 
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follofwing tables are based were obtained f^-om the replies to question " 
11 of the questionnaire (see Appendix A). An examination of the 
above- table reveals the following facts, which may be of some signifi* 


cance: 

1. Each of the 74 junior colleges is opcralcd in connection with 
either a high school or ai\ academy. 

2. The high schools reported in connection with the 19 public 
junior collies enrolled for tbe-^ears 1914, 1915, a.nd 1916 totals of 
9,023, 10,905, and 11,745 students, respectively. This is an average 
of about 580 studeiUs for each high school. This sliows that for the 
most part public junior colleges, have.bccn established only in the 
larger towns an^ities, 
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ORArn XT.— IncTo&so Ii^ esiro?Uji|||^t In 19 public and 55 prrvute Junior colleges fdir Iho years 19:>-10l^ 
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3. The academies reported in connection with the. 55 private junior 
colleges enrolled for the sanie years 3,817, 4,046, and 4,731 students, 
respectively. .This an averagd of 80 studenta^'per school. This 
indicates that the academies operated in connection with the private 
junior colleges We very small aiid are showing litUo if any growth. 

. 4. The enrollment in 'the^private junior colleges has increased from 
1,771 in 1914-15 to 2;372 in 1916-17, an increase pf'34 per cent. - . 

5: -The enrollment of the public junior college bW ingreasod from . 
rS92 in 1914trl5*to l,587\m 1916^17, an increase bf 168 per cent, vlt 
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« The following points are perhape of sufficient aignificanee to 
serve special mention; 

1..0f the 55 private junior collies replying, 33 grant no d 
whatever to their graduates, 15 grant the degree or title of 
ciate in Art§,” while 5 grant the bachelor’s degree. The latter, how* 
ever, is not giveji for thp completion of mwely junior coUege work, * 
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' 2, Of the 19 priviite jimior collegee replying, 18 grant no degree 
whatever and 1 grants the degree of ^‘Associate in Aits/^ 

^8. A total of 59 were; graduated from the* public junior colleges 
vin 1915, as compared with 184 in 1917, an increase of 211 per cent. 

4. A total of 649 were graduated from the private junior ccdleges 
in 1915, as compared with 783 in 1917, an increase of about 21 per 
cent. 

5. Of the 370 graduating from the public junior colleges for this 
period of three years, 269,' of: 73 per cent, continued their college 
work in a higher institution. 

6. Of the 2,225 graduating from the private junior colleges dirr- 
"ing the same period of years, only 910, or 41 per cent, continued 

their college work in a higher institution. This indicates that the 
private junior collie is, for a large per cent of its students, a com- 
,.pletiou school, and further, that it is much more so than the public 
collie. This point h^ already been discussed in connection w'ith 
the course of study. 
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Chapter V. , 

ACCREDITING OF JUNIOR COLLEGES. 

In this chapter there will bo presented a statement of the attcmpte 
that have been made to standardize the junior college by various 
accrediting’ agencies. The material presented is based for the most 
part upon the replies of 49 colleges and tmiversitics and 36 State 
departments of education to the questionnaii^ (see^ Appendixes 
B and C). Each State in the Union is represented by at least one 
reply. ’ 

In ^e outline which follows, the States will be named in alpha-l^ 
betical order, and under each there will be given any legislation 
that has been enacted relative to the junior college or any standards 
that Jhave been established by any accrediting agency in the State. 
The names and addresses of any institutions that have been ac- 
credited as junior c^leges wiU also be given. 

At the close of the chapter an attempt will be made to sum up ' 
all of these regulations into a somewhat detailed definition of a 
standard jtmior college. 

ARIZONA. 

There are no junior colleges in Arizona, but the movement is 
being agitated. Graduates of the State normal schools are entitled 
to 30 units blanket credit in the University of Arizona. 


ARKANSAS. 


The University of Arkansas has approved Crescent College, Eureka* 
Springs, Ark., as a junior college. The only basis of approval that 
is specified is that the work offered be ^uivalent to that of the 
first tvo years of the university. 

It is reported that two other colleges of the State expect soon to 
become standard junior colleges: Galloway College, Searcy, and 
Central Collie, Conway. , 

CAUFO^A. 


In 1907 the Legislature of Califomia.pi.8sed the following act: ' . 

_ .The higb- 0 chool bo^ of any high-achool district, or trustees of. any county hijd> 
school, may prescribe postgraduata couroos of atudy for the graduates of auch 
school, or Other high schools, which coureee of study shall aflproritnate the studiet 
prescribed in the. first two. yean of Ubiveraiiy counea. The high-school board of any 
high-echool4istrict, trustee.of any high, school wherein B^ch po8t{^adua^.coa^ 
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In 1917. the junior college was made a part of the secondary school 
system by the following enactment: • 

Junior College Uay be ZsUbllsbed in XHitrtcts wiib » Valuation of $3,000,000 or More, 

The^ygh-«chool board of any high-ochool district having an asseeaed valuation of 
|3,000,W 0 or more may preac ri be ionior college couwes of study, including not more 
than two years of work, and admit thereto the graduates of such high school, the 
graduates of other high schools and such other candidates admission who arc at 
least 21 years of age and are recommended for admission by the principal of the high 
school maintaining such )unior college courses. Junior coll^ courses of study may 
include such studies aa are required for the junior ceiUficate at the University of 
Galifoniia, and such other courses of training in the mechanical and industrial arts, 
household economy, agriculture, civic education, and commerce as the high-^hool 
board may deem it advisable to establish. 


The Board Shall Adopt Reflations Governing Coorses, 




The high-echool board shall adopt regulations governing the organization of such 
courses of study and shall prescribe requirements for graduation from such courses; 
provided that thb minimum requirement ior graduation from junior college courses 
of study ehall be at least 60 credit^hours of work. A creditThour is hereby defined as 
approximately three hours of recitation, study, and laboratory work per week carried 
through one-half year. 


Junior Course Hay be Olvan in Any School of the District or tn Special School. 

Oourses of study erganized-oinder the provisions of this section may be offered in 
aay or all day and evening high schools of the district, or in a separate jiuiior college, 
BS the high-school board may determine. 

% 

/ Average Attendance Included In Regular High.School Attendance. 

‘ The attendance of studOnts enrolled in junior college courses of study shall be kept 
according to regulations prescribed by the Slate board of education, and tli^ average 
daily attendance of such students shall be iUhluded in the annual report of the average 
daUy attendance of the high-school district required in section 1743 of the Political 
Oode. The superintendent of schools of each county, in m^ng the annual estimate 
2 ' county high-school fund rfequired, shall include' in -the basis of such estimate the 
^ average daily attendance of all students enrolled in junior-college courses during tlie 
preceding school year. In apportioning the county high-school fund the superin- 
V' tmdent of schods of the county Shall count the avmge daily attendance of al I students 
enrolled in junior college courses as a part of the average daily attendance of each 
high^hool district in which such students are enrolled. 




Sueh Averace Attoodanct 8h^1 Call for ai5 Pupil Traoaferred from Oenenl Fund to 6tate Hlgb-Scbool 
, . : ' • Fund. 


The State controller, in making the annual estimate of the amount necessary for 
' the support of high schooh, as toquired in section 17.60 of the Political Code, shall 
include in the basm.of his estimate the average daily attendance of all sfudenta 
i^ VenmUed* in' junior college coumeSy and the superintendeut of public instruction, in 
high-eghpol fui^» count the average daily attendiuxco 
enroll in jtuior college counes as a o]l the average daily attenda^o 
in. which such studenW are enroll^. * 

-V, Allfhanes Satfsot to Appc^val of Btau Bend. ; 

preioU)^ in^iccotdiM gubject to 

board ofiNlin!atton,%id^iin.8tn^ l^-ecb^^ds 
to Aayehigh^chool. aa aoooimt^d attendance of 
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enrolled is panics* college couraee unless such courses have been approved by .thie 
State board of education. 


In May, 1918, the oommitteo oii credentials of the University of 
California published ihe following statements of requirements to be 
met by a junior college desiring to be affiliated with the University 
of California; 

UINIMUM KEgUIRE5tENTS. 

A. AthriMon. 

The requirements for admission should be the same as thoee of the University of 
California (see the Circular of Information, Academic Departments, Augmit, 1917, 
pp. 98-101). The following statements are especially to be noted: “A graduate of 
the school (an accredited school), upon the personal rocommendation of the principal, 
accompanied by his certificate that the graduate has satis^torily completed the 
studies of the course preparator>' to the college he wishes to^nter, may, at the discre- 
tion of the faculty of such college, be admitted without examination." (1) Recom- 
mendations are to be issued only for graduates of the regular courses of the school ; 
(2) recommendations are to be based exclusively upon private "coaching or special 
examination"; (3) "supplementary" recommendations — for work taken in the high 
school after the pupH's matriculatioii in a college or umvenity— are not to be accepted 
in lieii of matriculation examinations. 


^B. Curriculum. 

The curriculum should include, during each year, at least one course of c(^legiate 
grade in each of the groups of subjects required for the junior certificate, viz, English, 
history', mathematics, foreign languages, and sciences. 


C. \ Equipment. 

1. Laboratory — In addition to the equipment necessary for the operation of the 
laboratory in a high-school science, the junior college should provide the beceesaiy 
equipment (as indicated in later pages of this bulletin) for the college course or courses 
in e£^h science that it plans to givb. This will normally cost, for each laboratory, 
from |1,500 to $3,000. 

2. Library — Additions to the library, with proper reference books, will bo indis- 

pensable in English and history. A certain number of books for reference purposes 
will alM be ne^ed in each of the other subjects. Lists of desirable books will be 
8uppli<^ by the university up<m request. ^ 

D. FqSfty. , 

1. A wnior college should be prepared upon starting its work to organize a regular 
staff of Ip least five instructors chosen with special reference to their ability to give 
collegiati work. Of these five it will seldom be poesible to choose more than three 
from the high-school etafi. Normally each instructor will confine his work in the 

"^upior collie to one subject, and will devote his^^maining time to high-school tcach- 
ing, preferably in the same subj^t or in an allied subject. ^ 

2. Instructors should be chosen with special reference, to their ability to teachi 
their personality and their prepaiation in the subject to be taught. For junior 
college work the maatef*8 degree in the subject in which instruction is to be given 
will be thought of as the normal minimum scholastic requirement. 

3. Instructpra should not be allowed to carry, |uoro than fifteen 1-hour periods, 
or twenty 45-n4oute periods of instruction per week. If administrative work is 
handled, the atnouilt of instruction ‘shouM be less. 


E. ^aforiei.* : : ^ ^ ' ’ 

. , . J[n OaUito have bt^n refurauably succenful biye p^d sslaiifs 
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The foregoing are the miaimum requirements the fulfillment of 
which wiU justify the committee on credentials of the Univeristy of 
California in treating a junior college as an affiliated' institution. 
The committee hopes, however, that the junior cjolleges not be 
^tisfied with the bare fulfillment of these requirements. 

In March, 1918, there were the foUowing junior colleges in Califor- 
nia, most of which were fully accredited by the State university: 

Anaheim. — Anaheim Union High School. 

Auhwm. — Placer County High School. 

Azuta . — CitniB Union High School. 

Bakenfidd . — Kem County High School. 

.Eureka.— Eureka City High School. 

Preeno High School. 

EuKerton.— Fullerton Union High School. 

JBmd.— Hemet ynion High School. 

Hollywood. — Hollywood High School. 

La Jolla. — Bishop’s School. 

Long Beach. — Long Beach Polytechnic High School. 

Loe Angele$,—ljoii Angeles High School. 

Ontario. — Chaffey Union High School. 

Ptmuma.— Pompna High School. 

Red Bluff. — Red Bluff High School. 

Riverside. — Riverside Junior College. 

5acram«ito.— Sacramento High School. 

San Diego. — San Diego High School. 

San Luis Obispo. — San Luis Obiapo High School. ’ 

San Rafael. — Dominican College. 

Santa Ana. — Santa Ana High School. 

^ i^orUa Barbara. — Santa Barbara High School. * 

Yreka. — Siskiyou Union High School. 

4 

GEORGIA. 

The State* superintendent of schools of Georgia writes: 

We have not accredited any of our inetitutipna^ junior colleges. In fact, bur laws 
in tiiiB State do not authorize us to claasify the higher institutions of learning. As a 
matter 6f fact, we have several junior colleges in the State, although they are not 
listed as such. ^ 

IDAHO. 

• The Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho, a State institu- 
tion, is the only school of junior college rank. There is no special 
law governing courses except the law. that establkhed this institu- 
tioikin 1916., This' institution is by Uw a part of the University 
of Idaho, and hence receive official r^o^tion by the latter. ' 

T^'^feUo^ing the^,|Unda^ ^hft 
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STANDARDS. 

The admierion of high-echool students to junior college classes should be limited 
to students of senior standing and of superior scholarship; “superior scholaiship’^ 
being interpreted to mean a rank within the first third of the class. The number of 
even these picked high-echool seniors in any junior college class should not in any 
case exceed one-half of the total membership of that class and should ordinarily be 
limited to one-third the total membership of the class. 

- 2. The teachers in charge of the junior college work in departments other than 
manual arts ^ould have a bachelor’s degree and should have had in addition at least 
a y^ar of graduate study in the subject of their department in a university of recog- 
I t*d standing. 

3. The teaching schedule of any instructor doing junior college work should be 
limited to a maximum of 20 I^K^itation periods per wt^^k^two laboratory periods being 
counted as equivalent to one recitation period). 

A. The junior college course should be organized and conducted on a collegiate as 
distinguished from a high-school basis. College texts should bo used and should be 
mipplemented with reference or other outside work of collegiate character, and the 
amount of ground covered in a semester approximatee that covered in corresponding, 
college course. 

6. Junior college classes should be provided with an adequate equipment of space 
and of available laboratory and library facilities for strictly college work. 



REGULATIONS. 


1 . For work done in junior college classes for wliich the above standards are approxi* 
mately met, substantially hour-for-hour credit will be given at the time of the student's 
admission to the uoivendty, provided that the nmximum credit allowed shall not 


exceed 18 hours per semester. ' 

2. For work done in junior college classes for which the above standards are only 
partiAy and semisatisfactorily met, substantially three-fourths credit in college - 
hours may be given at the time of the rtudent’s admission, provided that the maxi- 
mum credit allowed shall not exceed 13^ hours per semester. 

3. A student who had been given partial credit on admission Under the p^o^iai(m 
of paragraph 2 fihove may have such partial credit raised to full credit at the end 
of his first year’s work in ie university, provided (1) that he continuee in the univer- 
sity any specific subject in which he has received partial credit and makes a grade 
of not le« thjm 85 in that subject, or (2) if he does not continue any specific subject 
in the university, that he makes an average grade of not less thfim 85 in all the rabjecta 
of hlfl first year’s work. 

4. For fifth-year or sixth-year work, which is but slightly difierentiated by the 

above ciiterions from high-school work, substantially one-half credit in college hours 
may be given at the time of the student’s admission, such ' credit not to exceed 9 
hours per semester. ^ • \j, 

* * Aecrediiid Junior ColUge^t Comet to Nov. /, 


• ' Blackburn College, Carlin ville. 111. 
.Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111. 
Crane Junior OoUe^,' Chicago, 111. 

.^erry Hall, Lake Fordst, III. 

/ Frances Shimer School, Mount CarroU, 111. 
Joliet Junior Ooll^,' Joliet, HI. 

Lane JuniOT College,' Chicago, 111. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, 111. 
jl4>yolaUniv«™ity,,CW . 

MonticflloSemiimiy.^p^^ HI, , 

:: siato 
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Junior Colleger Recognized by the State Education Dcixirtmeyit of Iliinois. 

■ An institutaoa to be ranked aa a junior colle^ must Lave at least four teacliera 

■ giving their entire time to teaching a course of twe full years of college grade (the 
equi\'alent of 60 semeater hoars in a recognized college) and shall req uire for admission 
not less Uian 15 eecondaiy units of pre])sration in a recognized four-year high achool, 
or. its equivalent. Students of recognized junior colleges sliall be accorded th^|i|ghts 
and privileges of the certificating law.* 

Bradley Polj-technic Institute, Peoria, Til. 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, 111. 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, 111. 

INDIANA, 

The University of Indiana specifios the following regulations con- 
comkig collego work in a. high school or junior college; 

1. No student should be admitted except those who have completed a hi^h-schoo! 

■ course such as to entitle them to admission to the frft^hmaii ria'js of t!ie college of liberal 

aria of Indiana University. ' t 

2. The teachers must have a baccalaureate degree fnun a standard college and 
should have had, in addition, at least a year of graduate stud^ in the subject of tlieir 
department in a university of re<*ognizod 8tHuding% 

3. The teaching schedule of any. instructor doing college work should be limited 
toa maximum of 20 recitation periods a week. 

4. The course should be organized and conducted on a collegiate as distinguished 
from a high-school basis, a^d must he ^pproyed by the departments concerned at 
Indiana University, (lollege texts should be used and should he supplemented with 
reference or otlier outside work of collegiate (diameter, and the amount of ground 
covered in a semester shoild approximate that covorwl in corres{>onding college 
cbuTBce. 

5. OU 9866 should be provided with an adequate equipment of space and of avail- 
able laboratory and library r^ilities for strictly collego work. * * ‘ 

• 6. The faculty recommen<& tliat the subjects gi\ en be such as to i*om‘orm to fresh- 
Boanand sophamore requirenaants at Indiana University. 

7. The ivork and equipment of tlie school sliall hj Bubjei’t to inspection by tlie 
anivenity. 

8. For worl^done in accordaWe with tlu^e students equivalent t'ollege credit wilb' 
be given ap to a maximum of ^ semester hours for a year (3<> weeks) of such work 

lUra for two years (72 weeks) or more. 

>visionally with the standing indicated in section 8. 

semester’s work iu re.''idenCe at Indiana Univer- 
ord tlie provisional standing will be confirmed and 
hent record of the student at Indiana University. 

To datd, only two iristitiuioos have- been officially recognized as 
junior colleges the uiiiveraity: 

Vincennes University, Vincenn^, Ind. 

Central Normal, Danville, Ind. 


and a nuudmum of 60 semester 
9. Stadents will l>e admitted 
After a student has done at least 
eity and made a satisfactory n 

Uie credit entered upon the perm& 


The high school of East Chic 
JW of college work. 


go, Ind., has be6u accredited for one 
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The State Univernity of Iowa has given official recognition to one 
junior college, Gracoland College, Lamoni, Jowa. . Recently Cedar 
VuUey Seniinurv, at Osage, Iowa, lias heen inspected,' and it is 
expected that this institution will be ac*croditt;d .as, a juiiior college 
in the near future. Two other junior colleges of the State have not 
been oflicially awredited: 

Denuion (nigh School) Junior C-ollege, Iowa. 

Mason City (High St hool) Junior (V)llet?e, Ma5»on City,. Iowa. (Begias regular 
junior college work in September, 1918.) , 

' > 

KANSAS. 

The University of Kansas Senate adopted in 1916 the following 
regulations coiiconhng the organization and accrediting of junior 
colleges in Kansas: ' 

The Univereily of Kansas approves of the idea of the junior college and recognizes it 
as one of the prominent and important ideas in' the trend of education to-day, The 
university will, therefore, gladly cooperate and advise in every way poaaible w^th* 
any educational organization which may contemplate th^* formation of a junior 
collie. \ 

• A junior college must do its wor^after\the manner of a college and must adopt the 
aims and ideals of a college. This mean)* that the ^‘ork of a junior college shall be 
far different from the work of a postgraduate course in a high school or academy. 
It is necessary tliat there be’a sharp differentiation between the tvork.of tlie secondary 
ediool and that of the junior college, and when the junior college is organized in con- 
nection with a high school or academy it is essential tliat Uie te^cliing force of the 
college be substantially different from that olv the secondary school and that adequate 
library and laboratory facilities be prodded lor work of college grade. It should be 
distinctly understood tlmt'a junior college Is really a college: and that no high schdol, 
however large or however well equipped, isiiii' any sense a junior college. The 
teacliiiig force, equipment, and hnancial support of a junior college must satisfy the 
requirements for college,^ of the North ('entral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

It is to be uoIchI that the maintenance of a junior collt^e will involve an expenditure 
greatly in excess of the expenses of an ordinary high school, Therefore, before organ- 
izing a junior college, the comiiumily should carefully consider its financial ability to 
. maintaiu such an. institution without impairing tlic chanwler of the work in the 
elementary' and secondary schools. 

Every junior college in the State of Jiansas will be visited .by a university com- 
mittee before its work b appmved and accredited by Uie university, and it shall be 
visited as often thereafter as mgy seem desirable to the committee. 

One institution has honn officially accredited as a junior college — 
Oswego College .for Ladi^, Qswego, Kans. Several other junior 
colleges have requested inspection and will bo visited this year. 
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Staivdaws Adopted by the State Board or 6 dt?patio>j, June 27 . 1917 . 

In order to obtain the approval of the State board * of education h\e high^K^ool 
extension (junior college) provided for by chaptcjj 283 of the Laws of 1917 must con< 
form' to the following standards: | ' 

1. Buildings. f ' 

Eitlier a separate building or suitable rooma in the high-school building shall be 
reserved for the exclusive or principal use of the collie cla.sses. Tlio building or 
rooms thus provided 'shall be appropriately funiished, in keeping with the purpose 
for whi(*h they are to be usetl, so as to give.suiti^blo accommodations nv respect to 
capacity, .convenience, health, and ta^tefiil appefiraucc. 

2 . Equipment. 

(a) Library. — There shall be, in a<ldition to the ordinary' high-school libraiy, a 
library of not lees than 500 volumes relating to the wodc of each year, a total of 
1,000 volumes for schools maintaining^ a two-year college course, selected witli par- 
ticular Teferenco to the netKla of college teat'hers and studeuU. The' library rfiall 
have a complete curd catalc^ue and be under the super\ ibiou of a person qualified 
to do such work. .• 

- (6) Laboratories.— For the stdentific coureca laboratories must be provided and ap- 
paratus supplied at an initwl cost, for group# of 10 to 20 students, of approximately 
|;,000 ^or physics; $500 each for agriculture, botany, cliomistr>', or z^logy. Lubor- 
atorjes shall be furnished with gas, water, ai/d electricity, at whatever additional 
expense may bo ncr-eesary. 

(c) Maps, etc.— For courses in history, langii^o', and literature adequate equip- 
ment of maps, pictures^ and other illustrative material mtist b<^ro\dded. 

3. 3epartment/ of Instruction.^ ^ ^ 

For a two-year course of study instruction shall be provided as follows: 

(a) English.— A course in rhetoric and comjpoeition and a course in English litcr- 
aturo.*^ These must follow a standard three-year high-s<’bool course in English, and 
may properly bo expanded so as to follow a four-year high-acHbol courae. 

(b) MathcE^tics.— A two-year course, including college algebra, solid geometry, 

trigonometry,'* and analytical geometry, following a two-year course in high-echool 
nmthematics. • < . ,, , . 

(cj History. — A coufse 6f one or two years, including one or more of the following: 
Mqdcm European history, advanced English history, and nineteenth (jentury Ameri- 
can history, - • 

The courses in history must not bo a repetition or duplication of the history counee 
given in the ordinary high-school claasos. ^ 

(d) Science.— One or two years in science selected from the following: Agriculture, 
botany, chemistry, physics, zoology. 

A course of one year in e#ch of at least two sciences should be ofTered. 

(e) Fordgn Languages.— Instruction in two or more langua^ must be pixmded 

iOT, lylected from Greek, I,atin, French, German, Portuguese, and Spanish. These 
courses should bo either for beginners or for thete<students who have taken prelimi- 
nary language courses in the h^h school. * * 

. Jjy Elementary Education.— lu the seeon4 college year coutses may be ofifered in 
general psychology, metivoda of teaching, a^ school ma^ement, the two latter 
beihg festiicted to students who are definit^y preparing to teach, 

4. Recitation Periods. ' , / «*. 

In college ciassea the recitation period tajall he 60 minutes, deductihg therein 
> th#Ume needed for'the ^hanging of clams, laiboratoiy tWice as* 

tleng as the i^editation period. • ^ 

I -‘r'-. ■ ■ v-“ ‘ *. ■ 





5. Stparaiion of Cla^t9, 

Th(]re shall be a distinct scparalion between high-school and collcgee classes. In 
certain subjects, however, which are eaeentially the same except in thp rate of prog- 
ress whether taught in high school or college, e. g., soHd geometry and elementary 
courses in language, the combination of students of different classification is permia*. 
sible to a limited extent, but in no such case shall students be grouped together if 
there, is a difference in more than one year in their classification ; and if any college 
student is enrolled in a high-school class the semester hours of college credit allowed 
sliall not bo more than one-half tfro number of recitation hours in any semester. 


6. J?w£rucfi07i . . ■ - ’ 

(a) Administration. “The superintendent of scluwle, when the junior college-is a 
part'of the publictBchool system, shall be recognized as the chief administrative . 
officer. - * “ . 

< (b) Preparalioft of Teachers.— The standard for teachers, including the superin- 

tendent and principal, shall be the completion of at least one year of a<lvanged study 
following a college course leading to the bachelor’s degree. In addition to the above 
- requiromVnts all junior college teachers shall hold legal certificates for high-school ‘ 
ieachmg. ' ^ 

(c) Coll^o Faculty.— The collide faculty shall inoJude least one specially quali- 
fied person with the preparation, above mentioned/ for each of at least four of the . 
college depaiimenia of instruction. 

(d) Amoimt of Teaching.— No college instructor shall teach more than four classes 

daily. , ^ , 

7. Saldri^. , j 

, The salary oj|^ach college teacher shall be not less than $1,200 per year. 

8 . Admission of Students . f ' > 

Graduation from the iour-year course prescribed for accredited high schools by the 
State board of education shall be required for unconditional admission to the first « 
year of tUo college course. ^ 


0. Creflits. 

(.’ollego cTCilils aro to bo given in semester hours, one semester hour being one hour 
of recitation per week for 18 weeks. The amount of credit given for one. full year's 
work shall not exceed 32 semester hours, and for two years* work it shall not exceed 
04 semester hours. ^ . . . ' . • 


10. Uecognition, - 

The junior college will be subject to inspection by the State board of education, 

' and when approved by the board iu rgepect to buildings, eefuipment, instructors, and 
instruction, credits given to students will be recognized and laiay bo applied on the 
requirements fpr State teachers’ certificate and may be transferred to accredited col* 
leges having four-year courses. . . 

No junior college shalf be organized with fewer'than 15 students in the first year or 
25 students dn the first and second .years of the college course. " )Mien the attendance 
in the college slmll fall below 10 students In tho first year or 15 students in jUie first 
and second yean for a period of nine weeks, such school shall cease to be accredited 
for coU^e work. ' ' " 

' The'State board of education dodires to make clear, ttys fi^easity for d ^n^iirfil ng 
\ botwedn high-^hool iifsti^bon'snd. Junior-college instraction. The increased 
\quiremonU xneuUonod abbvd^lh labdrabcmiM, lijbimes, and preparation of instrudtora* 
^'ali mtendedtto make the grade of instiucti^ not only Mron^. than instme^^ 
In the high ftohool, but different in scope imd cluster. In other words, mkriictio^ 
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KENTUCKY, 

, The State high-echool supervisor of Kentucky plans to attempt 'a 
staadardi^tion of the junior colleges of this State during the coming 
* year. 

The Kentucky Associatioa^ of College and Universities adopted 
in *1915 the following plan for the accrediting of junior colleges: 

Section 1. Tha^Ube Kentucky Association of Colleges and Cniversitics arrange to 
formally recognizo junior^ colleges and provide for an accrediteni. relation similar 
to Uiat DOW provided for preparatory sc}itK>iH* 

Sec. 2. That a junior college^, in order to receive this formal recognition and to 
X sustain the a<‘(Tedite<I relation, must conform to the follofwing requirements: 

" (a) Tho college must be tlic essential part of the curriculum of any institution 
reedgnized* as a junior college; that is, tho greater emphasis must he placed upon 
the work of tlie college grade. Tlio institution must not jjrimarily a high school 
•with twd\year8 of advanced grade. Junior colleges must puhli.sh in their annual 
catalogues a" classified list pf all their students. ^ * 

(6) If a preparatory department is maintained, its work must bo approved by this 
aasociatioh, 

(c) The minimum' requirements for aclmission to the college' classes must corre- 
spond with the presenfrequiremonts of thmassociation. 

. (d) For recognition as k graduate from the junior college a student must complete 
satisfactorily 30- year or ^-^mestor hours of work cciiiivalent to that givei/iti the 
freshman and sophomore years of standard colleges belonging to this asscK-iation. 
The standard -colleges of this association are to grant full junior Btanduig,or 30- year 
Jiours of college credit and no such graduates. Nongraduale students from 

^UH^redited junior college will be givstp in the standard collogea of this assoeialibn 
flftnnding equivalent to that obtained in the junior college. 

.W No junior college sjiall confgr any baccalaureate degree. A junior diploma 
may be given. 




(/) The numher of teachers, their training, the amount of work assigned to them, 
the number of college students, the content of the college courses, thes methods of 
instruction, and the resources and equipment of the junior college aretfiit vital factors 
in fixing the standards of an institution and must be considered by the executive 
cpmniittee in recommending any institution for accredited relations. In particular, 
the library and laboratory facilities should l>o adequate to the needs of the college 
courses offered. • , ' 

Esc. 8. That the executive conuuitteo of tliis aj^sociation shall formulate and make 
known more specifically tho reqffirements to be met by iustitutione seeking this 
jwreredited relation and provide for recognition of junior colleges located- in otfier 
fitates. ; . ^ ^ 

Sec. 4, To be granted recognition by this association the institution desiring the 
accredited relation must make formal application to the executive committee and 
furnish on blanks prepared for this purpose definite information on tho subject 
referred to in a^f'tion 2, subsection (/) al>ove; and an institution shall be recom- 
xoanded for the accredited relation only after personal inspection by members of the 
eiiscutive coo^ittee, whose expenses shall be paid by the institution visited. 

. Sac. 5, LUt pf the accredited'junior colleges in Ken^cky, to be revised as occasion 
|squ^, ^uU be published by the executive conunittee/anti printed also in 
. Ae.6atalpguM.orthe<^^ . ^ 

; ^ .c/ ^ac..'6, Tim meml^m o^the iMultles of ju^o^ K^tucky- 

a^^ and;.the pr^cip^ls 

' hi|h sclmQiii ^ this'ife^ 

w^h all of. the that of ^ting. . 
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Sec. 7. Application of junior colleges to this association for the accredited relation 
must be filed with the secretary of the.aasociation on or before January 1 in any year, 
to be acted upon by the association at its annual meeting in December following. 


’ MICHIGAN. ' * , 

Act 14G of tho Michigau^State Legislature for 1917 provides as 
follows: 

The lx>a^ of education in an^ school district of this State having a population of 
more than ^,000 people, according to the last official censu^ of the United States 
Government, is hereby authorized and empowered to pro\nde for tho establishing 
and offering in such district of advanced courses of study for kig^-st'hool gra^iiiAtee, 
which courses sliaJl not embrace more than two years of collegiate work. Such 
courses collectively shall bo known and designated as tho junior c(^^^te depart- 
meut of the district school system.- The board of education shall prOvkia suitable 
instructors therefor and shall adopt regulatious with reference to the admimonttiid 
conduct of pupils taking such courses and the issuance of diplomas upon the coin pie- ' 
tion thereof; ^rovidtd^ however, That no student who is not a graduate of a hi^ school 
oileriag lour years of work in this State sliall be admitted to any of such coursee* 


ThoMJniveniity of Michigan has approved tho work of three jtmior 
colleges of that State: j 

Grand Rapids (Central High School) Junior Collfe, Grand Rapids. 

Detroit (Central High School) Junior College, Detroit. 

Martindale Normal School, Detroit^ f 

MINNESOTA, 

The University^, of 'Minnesota adapted in Fcbniarv^ 1916, the fol- 
lowing standard;!' for judging schools offering one^r two years of 
college work: 


I 


Standards for Jcdoino Minnesota TiJcHooLS Offerino One or Two Years of 

College Work. 

* ^ 

Under the conditiona hereinafter apecifiod the mSiversity will recognize, toward 
advanced standing, erniite eampd in a school giving a college course in part, pro- 
vided such school complies with tho following regulations: ^ 

A. General Conditions. 

.1. Amount of work to be recognized, — The maximum amount college work to 
recognized shall be two years, but in no case shall a second year s w'oi;k be ret*ogtiized 
until a 8<'hool has for a reasonable length of time demonstrated its ability to dp the . 
first year’s work satisfactorily. . ^ 

2. lAmii to length of time of recognition , — The norml period of recognition shall be 
one year., Hepewals shall be subject to the continued compliance of the school 
with the standards. 

3, ReporU , — ^The registrar shall compile a report for each school re<*ogni7.ed for 

advanced credit, such report to show the record bf each student in each subject 
taken jn the university. .. 

B. Specific REounATioNB. . ' * 

1. Applications. — Application for recognition should be made to tlie committee on 

the relation of the university to other institutions of learning befure May 1 preceding 
tlie year in which work is given for which recognitioti ia d^uPed. \ 

2. ‘Courses to he offered at M sdiooL^At least one full year of colle^ wot1c-^-thatis, f ^ 

14 toTd cri^itsrrmuBt be olllred, consisting^otcours^ m at 





m 




-r. 


'^<ti(fentt.-^tudenta admitted to t)ieee courses tnust be gradiiatoe. of secondary 
schools scci^^ted to the univeraity. See aleo c (1), (a). ^ V 

4. TeflcA^^— (a) Tiaining an experienc^,~All persons gi\in^ instruction in such 
wurm shall hjavo done at least one full year 's work in a reco^rnized graduate school 
\(ordhiBn\yone year of graduate wh in addition.to at least two yearp of undergrad- 
uat^Btudy in the subject taught) with special attention to the subjects which they 
teacn. and they must also have at least two years* successful experience as l^h- 
Bchool teachers or acceptable experience as colh^ teiu'hers. 

0>) Subje<^ and Kours.—Each instructor shall teach not more than two hibjects in 
TO cmlege division» and shall not teach more than one 5-period dass in the high school. 
*• opinion of the committee* the college enrollment warrants, he shall give 

• his full time to college teaching. The total amount of his daMroom work-shall be not 
more than 17'hoturs. 

^ (c)* The work of the instructor shall show evidence of ability to stimulate and bold 
H TO inte^est.of his students, so that t{i?y shall attain a mastery of and a proper attitude 
of mind toward the subject taught. . 

^f^^®^«7W'^n^ -“KHchdepaitpient shall be provided with books and appa- 
^xatus si^cient to carry on its work in a proper manner. The books may be in part in 
a aty Ixbrwy, if they can be drawn out for students’ use Under suitable regulations. 
'?rTO inform^on of the teacher, to maintain hifi interest and to kd^pjiim iu touch 
^ ^th the sulued, the list of books mustihdude both large refei»euce worki and two or 
^ three periodn^ tepresenting scientific or research activify in the subject. Provision 
lUtuit be made for reasonable addition to the library,, iil^'olving an annual expenditure 
of from $15 to $75 for each study, dej>en(lipg upon the ‘original equipment available 
and the nature of the subject. ,, 

Jns^fion.-— Eouipment and work^bf departments in such echoote shall be in- 

*ted DV oualified renrmAntAtivM nf fha rvirroarw^n/ltnar 


qualified roj^resenutives of the corresponding university departments. 
U-. ^ university to other institutions ci 

TY^ ^V-1 f Cl ........ _ 1 1 L 




appointed by the committee on the relation m mx. ^ 

J^[rniiig after consultation with the departments. These repreeentativee sWl report 
their findings^ to the committee. ' 

At the preeent tyne five of bur high schools have exp^ded^ their work to include 
. oue or two y^an of college Btudiee, "namely, the follmying: 

Cloouet Junior College, Cloquet, kBhn. 

Hibhing Jumor Hibbing, Minn. . „ 

Jackson Junior Coll^p^ackBon, Minn. 

Rochester Junior Coaege^vRodieet^ Minn. 

FWibault Junior College^ Faribaul|,^l&an. ' • 

A ntimber of private schools aJe also working on this same' basis,^ 

' md at the present time the work in the following schools is recog- 

V v ■ /; 

. ■ ' • ^tanl^ College, Minneapolia, Minn. ' ' . , 

/ Villa Bt. ScncJastihi, Duluth^ Minn., 

' * St. l^nedict’o .College, St. Joeephf l^nn. 

'' Johxtf (k^egeville, lunn. ^ 

classes graduates tHe*^Minneeota normal schp9)i[ are accepted at the* 
* ^’Minneeota: (I)>0)MduateB ofj^ ad'^ced gf^uate couro (twa years 

• a^e hi^^hpol graduation); ^gn^uatas M ibp ^vanced Irtish ^la^n^diSe ' 
^ve yeafs)^.^ 41^ college oiedUcation 6t the llJigdrvetmty p^Minneeota granta 00, credits^ 

. - } and 42 credits to thosei^ The<xaiege‘ofi?deice. l 

ttjra, and the mgsamMySOhiedi^ students of )»Ui dme^ with the 

' .^matnm^rSarM 

rauth3tass 

Haiikato 


‘r 
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iiXJREDmNQ OF- i JUNIOR- COtiLBOBS, 
> ■ MISSISSIPPI. 






Several of the donominational colleges 7or women are endeavoring 
to be’gehuine junior colleges. None have been officially accredited t6\ 
date by the University, of Mississippi. * I 

‘ MISSOURL V 

tThe plan of crediting junior colleges in Missouri is in the hands of 
the State uniyecsity. The following are the conditions for accrediting 
as revised in February, 1018: 

General Regvlations po^ AccftEmriNO. 

Tlie minimum requirementa which a junior coUege miwl meet in order to be accred- 
it<Hi are os follows: 

1 . The requirements for admission to the worV^f the college be the equivalent 
of tboee of the college' of arts abd science in the Univcisity of Missouri. 

High-schdol subjects* which are required f4| ^mission are designated in terms ol 
‘•urfits. *' \ unit is the equivalent of a subject pursued five 40-minute periods a week 
for at least 36, weeks, except th^t inn he casee of ph^cal and Ui<Jogical ecicmcee and 
certain other subjects, two or xbore of the five periods each week must l>e double periods. ‘ 
For these exceptions and further infomation, s^.the description of units in annual 
catalogue. ‘ 

. Fifteen units, the equivalent of a four years' high-eebool course, are teqk^ed for 
entice to*the college of arts and science. Three units in English, one imitin piatW- * 
matics, and two units in one forei^ language are fixed requirements, with exception 
that graduiff^ of secondary schools fully accredited by the Univenity of Missouri 
admitted without reference to the^ fixed requirements. -The remaining nine units 
mu}^ le selected from the following liM, in which indicated the maximum send 
minimum number of units apeepted in each subject. / ^ 

' . Units accfpted by the University of Xfiteonri. 
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For further jafomukUon, including list of woredited eecondary'echooU, eta see 
annuid cawdogue. , ^ 

, 2. li A preparatory school is liuntained in connectioak with the coUege. its woik 
. mttft be approved by the Uaivenuty of Mifisouri. 

,3. The course of study in the college must be two years in length, and the coUeee 

* year 36 weeks. * • ^ 

4. For gr^uation from the college, the student must complete satisfactorily 60 
hours of work, which must be.thft equivalent of that required in the first two years in 
the college of arts and science in the XTta^ity' of Missouri. ^ The specific require^ 
ttes^areaBfoHows; («) Six hours of Englirf^^VSTe'houis of history; (c) ten hcmrs of 
one foreign language; (d) three hoprs of mathSiaticB or logic; (r) five hhhrs of physical 
K\ence (chemis^, physics, astronomy, geology, and geo^phy); (/) five hours of bio- 
logicu science (botany, zoology). 

These r^uirements may be waived on the following condiUons: If the student 
presente three units for entrance in the requirement (6) or (d), or two units in the 
luqnuement («) or (/), he will be e*cua« from that requirement. If the student 
prepenta three units for entrance, in one foreign language, he wiJl be excused from 
five ho^ of the requirement (e), and if the student is prepared to enter the second 
; ooum in a foreign language', he may fulfill the requirement by taking, in addition 
6p this sec<md course, five hours of another foreign language. Such exemptions do'* 
not excuse the student bom the requirement of a total of 60 hours for graduation 
: By an hour is meut a 60-minute period of class work, or a 120-minute period of. 
Jpbqratory work (exclusive of preparatory instrucUon and study, work upon note- 
««oki,that can id done outside of laboratory, etc.) each week (or one semester 
6. Students aball not be permitted to carry for credit work amounting to more than 
16 hours a'wselE. 

6. There must be a sufficient number of teacheia to conduct the work without 
f»»wd^ rite classes, or without assigning to'individual teachers an excemive amount 
or variety of work. 

7. All college teachers should bave|iad training equivalent tq fqur years' work in 
a standard college, and it is desirable that they should have completed one year’s 

• graduate work. ^ 

* 6. There be a laboratory fbr physical science and a laboratoiy- for biological 

. eciehce, each ^equately equipped and sufficiently large to permit easily of indi- 
- '^dual work upon the part of the students. * * 

must be an adequate library equipment. , , * 

Thrcoll^ must give satisfac^ instruction in the work specified in the fourth 
l;;,;. ^uirement, and In addition diust give satisfirtory instrucUon in other courses which 
rtudent may take in completing the condlions for graduaUon. 

& t ; foU^ institutions have 'been, rocogiluad, as , accredited 
ooDqges by the Uaivorsity* of Mi^uri: ^ ^ 

Palmer Albany. 

PritcheH College, Claegow. 


J/;: Oen^tral Oblkge for Women, Lexington. 
CJohrmbia. 

Nevada. 

^ Mexico. 

College; Fhyette, 
unsarQlty Jmiior 

Idiuieiiwi^pd Women, SE 


St. JoMph Junior OoUege, St. Joeeph. 
Stephens College, Colunibia. . 
Syntdical College, Foltcm. ' 

The Principii^ StTfOuk. 

FolilML 






MONTANA. 


ACOEEDmZK} iUP* COUPES. . 
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The State Legislature of Montana recently killeH a**bill pxoviding 
for junror-college woih. . ' ' ' 

NORTH CABOUNA ^ 

Two colleges in North Carolina offer two, years each of college 
grade work — Weaver College, at Weave^yillo,^ and St. Mary^s Col- 
lege, at Raleigh. Students completing the work at either of these 
institutions are given advanced credit by the University of North 
Carolina, but not full standing. ' 'Thoee entering the bachelor of aits 
course are required to ptake good any deficiencies in their work as 
compared with that of the first two years of the university* Those 
entering the ba^elor of science (all technical) courses are reqtdred 
to spend not less than three yearn at the univer^ty in adefition to 
the two years in the junior coHege, \ 

NORTH DAKOTA 

• There are no so-called junior colleges in the State, but recognition 
and credit are givdn for work done by several State schools of a chai> 
aefbr equivalent to that of the junior college. The State university 
has i^ado the following arrangements: 

Students entering from the Suite Science School at Wahpeton, receive credit for * 
ftmissioD and advanced credit up to two years of collcp^ work on certificate. 
StudentaenCeriug from the State Nonnal and Industrial School at £Uendale and the 
' School of Forestry at Bottineau receive the same credit as students entering from the 
State echoo! at Wahpeton. 

Students entering from the State normal schools at Valley City, Minot, and Mayw 
nlle, and other normals of equal rank, .are granted advanced standing as foUowa: 
(k) Graduates from the one-year professional course who are also graduates of fint- 
class high schools are granted 30 semeeter hours otadvanced standing. .Graduatea 
from the two-year professional course who are also graduates of first-class high scjboola 
. are granted 60 hours of advanced standing. In either case students must fulfiU our 
requirements for admission and offer si^^ects for advanced standing that are in bar- , 
raony vnth the group lequiromenta for' graduation. (2) *Students who are not high- . 
school graduates but have cwploted thetegular four-year or fiv^year normal couxail ' 
* are given 15 and 4h credits, respectively. . * . ' •% * 

Students entering from Faigo Coltoge^^at Fargo, and Jamfetown'Colkige, at Jam^ 

‘ town, are allowed credit iotfad misflion and also for adranoed standing by ceftificaie, 
their credits being accepted at fuU value. 

- / ‘ ■ NEBRASKA. ■ ‘ \ T ■ ' ‘ r /• 

There arg no institutlA in 4^ tifhich^are designa^ junior c^lkgee, 

‘ are, ho^er^' ceiiak sch^ d^fig Wo yeue of cbllegb^ wMch gib WWct^^ 

^ gmduaW 


ibe^dYWfW^WrtiflWtidfiVy the , 

CAfidmn I 


, it <pub& 





tSE JTTEnOB OOI^iBOE^ 
OHIO. 


The St^ta Department of Public Instruction of Ohio reports that 
there has-been no official action taken by that State with reference 
to junior colleges. It adds, however, that the Ohio Mdfchanics Insti- ' 
tute at Cincumati h^ definitely taken the rank of a junior college 
and that Rio Grande College and Franklin and Ashland College have 
been advised to do the same. Ohio Qtate University is reported as 
favoring thej’unior-college idea. 


OKLAHOMA. ^ ' 


^ The nonaal schools one collegiate institution of the State are recognized as 
junior colleges. Their graduates are given credit in the Univeraity of Oklahoma 
foz: such work of the freshman and sophomore years as they have completed. The 
recognition of these schools and the method of admitting their students to the 
univeraity correspond to the practice in the case of the colleges.’ 

* Central State Normal School/ Edmond. » , 

Colored Agricultural and Normal Univ^ty, Langston. 

Eairt Centrd State Normal School, Ada, 

• Northeastern State Normal School, Tahleqiiah. 

No^westem State Normal Sctt^l, Alva, 

Southeastern State Normal Schom, Durant. ' 

Southwestern State Normal School, Weatherford. ' 

Oklahoma Oolite for Women,* Chickaaha, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

I No official action. Two institufions in the State rate themselves ’ 
as junior collies: 

^ Weasington ^rings Junior College. 

All S a in ts High School, Sioux Falls. 

TEXAS. 


V/ . ' Stftto L^islature of Tekas has recognizod the junior colleges 
pf that. State in the followin g enactment; . * * 



for appmviJ nnd^ the providooi of fh^ act 




fiiit of public inmctto 
r whrM HMlie 4 


ftv^? has aatiBlactorily completed four full courses iii the cpllece of arts 

" foU <»«we in the departmeni'of edadition of the ITnivereity of Texas or in 

coUege.or ^vemity,»or in any juhidk coU^ in Texas ranked as first class by 
ailpcRrinteiidrat of public instruction* upon the^ Tommmendation of the 
^.***“^^*^ presentation of satisfactory endence of having 

tlw.r^ui^ 'wqrk mititled to receive from the State department of educa- 

certificate valid untU the fourth ahnivereary of the 31 st day 
the certificate issued, nnlem canceled 
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applyiog (or approval under this act, and who shall make a detailed report to the 
State hoard of examiuers for their oonsidemtion before any recomm*8ndation is made 
to the State euperintendent of public instruction for his approval. 

The State superintendent shall have each school receinng the benefits of tliis act 
thorou^ly inspected fruny^^ear to year as to its standards and facilities of instruction, 
and he shall have authority to suspend any school from the benefits of this act whidi 
faile for any reason to maintain the approved standards of classification. 

* fr 

The State department of education has adopted the following 
minimum requirements for a junior college of the first class: ♦ 


1. licBinHion or to narru, — It is preferred that the word “junior” be prefixed by 
an ianitution when applying to itself the term/*collegc” and that the work of the 
college be restricted as hereinafter defined. 

2. Scope of worL — A junior college shall be an institution that does two years of 
adlege work that shall correspond to the first two years of the standard college. 

3. Entrance requiremmU.—The re^^uirements for admission to the junior college 
classes must correspond with the present re<luircnienta to the standard I'fdlege. The 
junior college records m'ust show how all entrance units have been absolved. 

4. lAmitation . — No junior college shall^^onfer any baccalaureate degree. A junior 
diploma mky be awarded. 

5. Requirements for graduation,— For graduation from a junior college a stodent 
must complete satisfactorily 30 year-hours or^GO Beme8te^hout9 of work eqiu\'alent . 
to that given in the freshman and sophomore yWs of the standard college. During . 
each year the student may not complete, as a rule, more than one-half of the work 
required for graduatibn, eiccepi«when satisfying entrance requiremeuts. 


6. Requirementt for Uachcr^s certificate , — One jeouree, or year’s Ty-ork, in* each of the 

following subjects; English, history, mathematics, education, science or a foreign ‘ 
language. ^ 

7. The' preparatorg school , — If a preparatory school is maintained in connection 

with the institution, -its work must correspond, in so far as it extends, to that of the 
staddard high school, and must be approved by the State department of education* 
When students are passed from the preparatory school to the junior-college classee, 
the records must show when, where, and how every unit of work necessary to satisfy 
entrance reqtiirements has been absolved, lliese entrance units cap be abaolv^ 
only by work done in a recognized high school, bv Work in tiie preparatory school, 
or by exandnation. If entraince units^re pl)So]vea by examination, copies of exaodf*. 
ina.tion questions, together with examination papers submitted by applicant, most b« * 
made part of the records of the college, subject to inspktion by department ol 
education. * , T 

8. NdT/ther of dfftp^rrients , — Atleaslfive dejkrtmehts, in ea^pf which - 

two yean of standard college work, miwt be maintained. I^our of theqp departoikite ^ 
juust be ]&glish, history, mathematice, and education. *^6 other may be aeJec^ 
from ^efollowmg subjects: ^ence, lAtin, a modern language. ; ^ V ‘ -V 

Orpanuotion o/ drporbnents.— The faculty must consist 'of no^ f|Swer . than five 
..professtM who are heads of departments. It will sometimes be necessary 
piufMr to subjects in more than one department All the Work offer^ Jn. 
one departm^t^^h^ taught by one piofeMr, uifi6ga .these V 

W^intids.defwto 

Id, /ecufCy.^AIt tea^^ 

^ be iea^^en ' 
iiei^ d depar^&itg must 


tesdiing ahili^* - d ^ 

a yemjmrk in lu^ 



j« iteuld Iw nMtt&M to w , * 


I- 'W 


SHE 


12. Labotaiaria»--U coinsef ve offered in ecience, there ah(niM laboretoiy 
equipment sufficient Cor studenta to m&ke all expeziments outlined in all such 
eoureee offered by the college. ; 

. IX Lfibrary. — ^Ihe library should contain at least 2,000 carefully selected volumes. 

14. JfiUerioi sjtttpmmt— Tbe location and coxtetniction of the buildings, and 
Mgbting, heating, and ventiktion of the rooms, the nature of the laboratoriee, corridors, 
closets, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods of^^leaning ahall be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions for both students and teachers. 

15. Support.— The finandal suppoh must be adequate to, meet tho expenses of the 

institution. » ^ 

16. 5ttZarietf’— The matter of salary is fundamental and is one of tlie criteria by 
which the quality of instruction may be determined. 

17.. Ntmbu of 9tudenU in ciusaca. — The number of students in recitation secth>n 3 
should &o limited 30. Laboratory sections should be smaller. If larger classes 
^ are permitted by the presLlent, it will seriously impair the standing of the college. 

* 18. Gcntral^^sUUtrncnt concernir^ curricu^m and spirit of administration. — The 

character of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruction, the scieutific spirit, and 
the standard of work shall be factors in detomiuing the standing of the institution. 

10. iStondtiiy with other educational iiutitfaiozw.— All courses offered by the junior 
colle^ should be given in such way that full creliit will be given for them in standard 
coUegee. If these (purses are based on textbooks, college texts must be used. 

• Under these requirements the following institutions have been 
recognized as junior colleges; 

Institutiona tn Texas recognized as junior colleges bp the State f^partment of education. 


Institution. 


Location. 


Abtlme Chihtian CoUege. 

.AlHttMSrCtaitte. 

Burteson CoUm. . . ^ . 

CtemdoBCouege 

CqUmS.. 

IMdlan Jtnior C 


rCoH«re 

> eWr’X«dy oltb«l4lnCoa«^ 

■ B«rUiT«xw Female CoUaK*.., 

K^seleyCoDege 

TEinM JimtoCoUen. 

TheCoUeceolKvSS.. 


qtepfinh^ChitetlaaCoU^ 

WkjSid SapUit C<A1^ 

wsptnllnsiw CoDi0 


Abilene '. 

lacksan\iUe 

Greenville..., 

Clnrendon 

Ui<Ua&d 

Mwidian 

Saa AaUmlo 

Stwemaa 

Oreenx'iDe 

Stamford...., 

BanbaU 

Utorp Bprfng 

Plain view. 

Tehuaedna 


President. 


J. P. Sewell. 

W. K. Stratber. 

D. R. Masters. 

0.6. Slover. 

li^. hK C^Btaattnew. 

S. E. Omen'. ‘ 

J.W.Hont. 

Jl. E. Walter. 

C. R. Ntobel. 

11. £. L. Farmer. 

J.C. Williams. 




I?. Die coUege ^tion of the State ;Teachers’ Association has adopted 
tfiei<^wing:mimmiim reqniremente for a junior collet 

' 1 ;' Jt should reqqiTQ not less than 14 stftndard uiuto for ^tranco. * ^ 

]t|^sh add thereto two years of college work or fifteen 6^minute hours per 

- . ....... > kbpyo tlm academy, it should l»ve labo- 

^perimontB qdled for by ^auch counea—, 
^ wldch. boi in chem* 


ai^iiii^y In 

ba ieqi^M* 
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foight be Msista&t pcoiesaors or in^Tuctais in more than one department each. Ab 
BpeedUy as possible such echoohi should go from five to ^ aod seven* and even 
* more, iuU profesBors. library and labcsatorise should not lag in constant growth* 

6. No teacher should be required to do more than 25 hours per week of classroom 
work. 

7. No student should be allowed to do moreithan 15 hours of clanroom work per 
week on a basis of fiO year-hours for graduidioii, L e., as a rule the student' should be 
allowed only one-fourth of his degree work per jrear, unless a student is a conditioned 
fr^^hmaD with only half of his work in advasoe. A student may take, in addititm 
to 15 hours, a given amount of music or other fine arts. 

8. The e<iuipment of the teachers should l>e aj)proximately equal U* that* of college' 
teachers. 


Under these provisions the following institutions hare l>cQn class i- 
• fled as junior colleges: 

Abilone Christian College, Abilene (no science approved). 

Alexander College, Jacksonvalle (chemistry only sdenoe approved). 

Burlespn College, Green\rillc (chemistry and physics only science approved). 
Clarendon College, Clarendon (chemistry only science approved). 

Pecatur Baptist College, Decatur (po science approved). 

Meridian College, Meridian ^chemistry only science approved ). 

North Texas Female College, Sherman (no ecieace af^roved). 

St, Mary's College, Dallas (no science approved). 

San Antonk^ Female Colley San Antaaio (no science approved). 

Stamford Collie, Stamford (plij-sios only scienoe approved). ^ 

Texas Military College, Terrell (no.ecience approved). 

Thorp Spring Christian College (no ecieace improved). 

Wesley College, Greenville (chemistry ancf physics only science approved). 
Westminster College, Tehuacana (no Bcienoe approved). 

Class B: 

Goodnight Baptift College, Qoodnig^ (no sdence approved). 

John Tarleton College, Stephenville (ctMiaistiy only scioxH^e approved). 

Midland College, Midland (no science approved). 

UTAH., m 




The State .Department of Public Instruction of Utah has appointed 4 
a special conunittee to consider Uw problem of two years of work in ^ . 
the normal schools of the State.* *Tlm tentative standards drawa.up 
by this committee ane as follows: 



1 . The compleUoa of a standard four-year eccondory course above the eighth grade 

shall be required f6r entrance. ♦ • 

2. The completion of two full years of addition^ work, including adequate traia- 
ing in educational subjecte, a tbofxnigh review of the cdmmun branches, and 
practice tAftrhii^g in a traming school shall be required for graduation. r 

S. The number of hours for tho heads ^ the departments and for students 
shaft aoi ei(oeed ^ a 
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The State Board of Regents of West Virginia reports that a school 
code commission is now at work on a revision of the school laws of the 
vState which will cover fully the subject of junior colleges. It is 
stated that everything indicates a rapid growth in number and 
Importance of such institutions in thatStaJe. . ^ 

The board of regents otWest Virginia Univcreity pas^d ih January, 
1918, the following conditions whereby univcrsity'eretdit could be 
received for work done in the State normal schools: 

When the student^ have completed a four-year tigh-echool course, or its equivalent^ 
before entering upon Uie t^vo years of advanced work required for gr^uation trom 
the normal schools, |:redit not to exceed 12 hours in any one branch, or 27 hours for 
one year’s work, oj hours in all, will be allowed for work done under the f Allowing 
conditions; ; * 

1. Work to be done by teachers who have completed at least one year of graduate 
work, in addition to graduation from a standard college or university, ' (By order of 
the board, others wfio have had fbng experience and acquired efficiency by their 
own efforts may be admitted to this list, even if the above amount of credit wo^ hat 
not been (lone in actlial school attendance.) 

2. Work to be done in claasee'com posed entirely of students who have completed a 
standard high-school course or its equivalent. 

*3. Work to b'fe advanced work in reality and not addition^ high-school work. 

4 . T^extbooks, library, and laboratory facilities to be of such character, kind, and 

amount as are necessary formwork of college grade. Heads of departments at the 
university will always be ready ^ ^^d advise in jegard to these items. 

5. All 'work for which college credit ie' asked is to be certified on jdieet separate 

from preparatory, work, and to give full infonnadon, including time, name of instruc- 
tor, textbook, time devoted to laboratory work, and cre<lit desired. ^ — . 

b. Credit on certificates to be checked by the university committee on entrance,, 
and in case of disagreement, it is to be^ adjusted by the president of the unl^endty and 
the principal of the normal school concerned, and, if this is not possible, by the board., 
of regents, . ^ 

7. Students are not to go to he£te of .departments or to infitructora in regard to 
* credit, buVmust negotiate directly with above-named committee. 

8. Extension work to be treated and estimated in accordance with those specifica- 

tions as to instructors, time, method of doing work, laboratoly and library ^cilities, 
etc. . • 

9. Students thus admitted will so arrange their work at the university as to comply 
with major and group requirements of the umversity. 

All six State normal schools are offering two yesa^ of college-grade 
work with a definite understanding as to the amount of credit that 
wiH be received at the State university ja Several private and denomi-r 
national tnstitutbiis offer similar normal work. Two of ktich iimtitu-' 
tions — Davis imd Elkins College, of Elkins^ and Lowieburg Semin^ 
of Lewi^bufg--Toffer-4w^^ y.e^ of academic work, of the junior, 
ty pe . , The Jse the Stkt^ thal " 

advertiw^'iiia^^ 
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THE jrUKIOR COLLEGE. 
WISCONSIN. 


The St^te normal schools of Wisconsin are authorized to give u 
two-year college course, for which the State uuiversity allows two 
years’ credit. . Five normal schools are at present offering such a 
course; «amely, Eau Claire, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosli, and 
Superior. 

No very pronounced attempt has been made in tliis State to organ- 
ize jupior (alleges. \ 



NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OK SCHOOLS AND COI^GES. 


t 

The following standards for the accrediting of junior colleges were 
^reed upon at the 1917^.mocting of the North Central Association 
bf Colleges and Secondary Schools: 


A fltandaPd junior college ia an insUtudon with a curriculum covering two yeara 
of collegiate work at least 60 semes^ hours^ or the equivalent in year, or term, or 
quarter credits) whith ia ba^ upo^nd continues or supplements the work of sec- 
oiidary instruction as given in aniw^<Jredited four-year high school. A semceter hour is 
defined as one period of classroom work in lecture or recitation extending through not 
leas than. 50 minutes net or their equivalent per week for a period -vf 18 we^ke, two 
periods of laboratory work being counted as the equivalent of on^ hour of lecture or 
recitation. , 

X. The minimum scholastic requirements of alMeachera of classes in the junior 
coil6^ akali be graduation from a college belonging to this aasoriation, or an equivalent, 
and in addition graduate work in a university of recognized standing amounting to 
one year. . . 

2. The junior college shall require for registration as a junior college student the 

compleUon by the student of at least H units of high-school work**M defined by this 
. Msociation. « 

3. The work of the junior college must be organized on a collegiate as diatinguished 

from a high-4chool basis. * 



^ The teaching schedule of inst^ctora teaching junior college classes be 
limi^ to 22 hours per week; f^ iUstructois devoting their whole timq to junior college 
classes 18 bouib shall be a maximum; 15 houts is recommepd^ as the maximum. ' 

6. The limit of the number of students ine recitation bflal^^^ class in a junioi 
college shall be 30. * • . . » i ‘ ' 

^ 6. Students registered in a juniof college >jho Jprr]5ermitte(y to enroll in regular 
hij^i-achool classes shall not be given'fuU junip^llege ct^ ht such work, and 
in no ca-se shall the credit thus given exceed two^hir^ of the usual ygh-school credit. 
No junior college \rill be accredited unless it has a registration of 25 students if it offers 
but a yoar, an4 60 etudents if it offere more than a single year. 
r.7; The junior college shall have liteary and labpratory facilities sufficient to carry 
tlm same as it would be on the first two years of an accredited 

coU^. ♦ . 

0 pU^ unll be accredited by this a^ciation when mainttdaod in 
a'hjgh school or Swnd^ schbol unless such school is also acerkit^ 

' . ' = ■ ■ X'.;. ■ ■ ‘ 
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BOARl> OF EDUCATtON OF THE METHOPIST EPISCOPAL OHUBCH SOUTH. 

The following definition of a junior c(41ege is published in the 
Blxtb report of the Commission of Education of the Ijlethodist Epis-: 
copal Church South: * 

The jVinior college is -ah institution offerii;^ t/vo^'^ears* work of college grade, or at 
leaet 30 college ho\^ beyond the regular four years of secondary ^r high*echool train-, 
ing, but not eqmp^d for a four-y^ college^; course leading to the bachelor’s degree. 

To be claAe^ as a junior college, ^itiftstilution, in addition to the entrance require- 
ments nora^oA page 25, must meetdhe Rowing contfifions: 

1. A faoultj. of not loss than six competent teachers, h^tving at least a bachelor's 
degree, exclusive of teachers of art, music, expression, or houaeh^d arte ajul sciences. 

2. A library of 1.000 l>ound volumes selected with r^q^nce to college uses and 
exclusive of Government publicatioiis. 

3. A laboratory equipment Worth at least$l,000, pi^es the college is exclusively a 

classical institution. ^ ' 

4. The academy or i^eparntory, department to be a standard 8econdar>" school, 

whd^ graduate is admitted without examination to the freshman class of the standard 
‘college. . ^ 

5. In the two college years the institution is to do the work usually done in the 
freshman and sophomore years of the standard college (see p. *20), so tbaf the jiTnior 
collegegraduateslnay enter without prejudice the junior year of the standard college. 
Each institution should conform as nearly as possible its course of study to the re<^uire- 
ments for the fr(?shman and sophomore years of the college with which it is most clos&ly 
afliliated. 

6. ^ The standard college i« to grant 30 hours’ college. credit or full junior stifnding, 
and no more, to the graduate of the junior college. 

7. The junior college shall not confer any bachelor’s degree. r 

In May, 1917, this board published the following official list of 
junior colleges: . 

Alexander Collegiate Institute, Jacksonville, Tex. 

Andrew College, Cuthbert, Qa7 

Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone, Va. 

Central College for Women, Lexington, 'Mo. 

Clarendon College, Clarendon, Tex. 

Davenport College, Lenoir, N. C. 

Hiwassee College, Sweetwater, Tenn. ' i 

Howard-Payno College, Fayette, Jdo. 

• Logan College, Kiusellvillo, Ky. 

Louiabuig College, Louisburg, N. 0. 

Miuisfield College, Manaheld, l«a. 

Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 

, Marvin College, Fredericktown, Mo. 

MmpbisConfetenee ‘Female Institute, Jack8on„ Tenn. 

Meridi^ College, Mttidian, Tex. 

Morris Marvey College, Barboursville, W. Va. 

North %xae College, i^ennim, Tex., 

# San An&nlo College, Sian Antonio, Tex; 

Sci^tMlonisv^Goh^ 

;vfoirth)Gao«igk cbllegB,iic^^ . : • v . 
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THE TOHIOR OOU^BaE, 


ASSOCIATION OP COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN^ 

^ • STATES. 

The condition upon which junior colleges may become memb'^ra 
of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of tSe Southern 
States are as follows : 

1. The college work must bo the eseential part of the curriculum of any institution 
recognized aa a junior college; therefore junior colleges must publish in their annual 
catalogues a claaeified list’of all their students. 

2. If a preparatory department is maintained, its work must l>e approved by the 
association. 

3. The minimum requirements for admission to the college classes must correspond 

with the present requirements of this association. * , 

4. For graduation from the junior college the student must com^teto satisfactorily 
30 year, or 6(Keera ester, hours of work equivalent to that given in the freshman and 
sophomore years of colleges belonging to this association. ^ 

5. No junior college shall confer a degree; a junior college dfploTha may be awarded. 

6; The number of teachers, their training, the an^ount of work assigned them, 

the number of college students, the resdttrces and equipment of the junior college 
are vital factors in fixing the standard of an institution and must be considered by*, 
the executive committee in recommending any institution for membership.^ On 
these points,^ therefoue, the executive committee shall issue recommendations from 
time to time for the purpose of informing institutions seeking membership vi the 
association concerning conditions io be met. 

A SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT STANDARDS FOR THE ACCREDTHNG’o^^ 
JUNIOR COHEGES. 

None of the above regulations, s* far as we are aware, moke the ‘ 
claim of being complete and final. *For the most part they represent 
the first attempt of the kind that has been made by each of these 
particular accrediting agencies. They have been based upon stand- 
ards which have proven more or less successful when applied to other • 
institutions and not upoh a thorough knowledge of what the junior 
collie should attempt to accomplish. Many times, also, they have 
been arranged with reference to more or less local conditions, or, on 
the other hand, some are so vague ’ end general as to of* littltf • 
value to the practical administrator. For these reasons it has been 
thought wise to bring together from 4II such attempts {hose points 
upon whiX there is more pr less <rf ah agreement, with thd occa^ 
sional addition of certain other regulations, which, though mentioned 
but once or twice, soem to be especially desirable. According to this 
plftp the following composite picture pf* a 'Standard junior college is 
arrived* at: ’ ' • 

-if./ / A Standard Junior CoLLBak: * . 

■ •' ' ♦ 

to xae ..schools law^^f • the , State ,of . GkUfpriala^ Vany 

a Jpid6r1»>Ue^'o^pm<ribe this Ew 

^ college betoee a paft of tC^ pubficNechool ejntm k that the ^ 

eiuolled in JMi cowei an counM hi )Sgur^ tbk ankoitat of fitatf aid 
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Act liS of the Michigan State legislature provides that the hoard pf otVuoation of 
any school district of the State haWng a population of more than 30,000 people is 
authorized and empowered to offer advanced courses to high-school graduates, su^ ' 
course not to embrace more than two years of collegiate work. . 

No leg^l provision has been made, for the establishment of a private junior, college,. ■ ^ 
but such haye been recognized in several of the States. V !. , ' • ' ' 

2. General standards following statements may be taken '.as typlcaF^ the' . ' 
general specifications that have been laid down relative to standafd jUmor cjjUegest* * 
Tho University of Kansas senate provides that “a junior college must do its , V ' 
after the manner of a college and must adopt the aims a'nd'ideafs of a cel lege. This' 
means that tlve work of the junior college shall be far different from the worie-^ a 
jKistgraduate course in a high school or academy.*’* , % ' " 

The regulation of the Kansas State Board of Educatiou slates emphatically .that 
** Instruction in the junior college rrxust of coiliigt rank , /■ 

- The State Department of Education of Texas sta^s thaf.'“lhe character of the 
curriculum, efficiency of instruction, scientilio ^)irit, arid the standard of work shall' 
be factors in determining the standing of Ih^ instiUilioh.*' • . .. .■ * V - . 

3^. Material equipment. — (1) Means of snppott The Univereity ;ef C^omi» has.*" 
published the following significant statemenjt^ blfccd.upcna a number of ytArs of expe- 
rience with junior colleg^: “The burden of e8|abUshing a junior colle^ should not 
be undertaken by a^fomh^unity whkh lacks e\lKfer abundant financial resources or 
uniftj' 'of interest' in higher education. Any plan to cetablirfi a jdnior college 'a^out 
involving the community in an expense beyond that of the high s<*hool is ati'^tempt / 
to do the impossible.’* . 

The regulations of the University, of Kansas wnate^tate ihdt “it is to bo rioted that 
the maintainanceof aiuniorcolloge wi^l involve an expenditure gf^lly in excew of.-^ 
the expenses of an ordinary high school, ‘ Before' organizing^ junipr.^llege thri copi-'. 
munity shot^ld carefully consider its financial ability to maintoih an' insritotida' 
without impairing tho character of the work in the elementary aud^sec^ndaVy schools.”^,' 

The regulations of the Texas Statje Departmlent of Kducarion state thalj^e financial 
support must besufficient to meet the expenses of the institutioB; / /. /< 

(2) Buildings: The University of ■•^Kansas senate ptovid^\iiuit “sepa^i 

rate building or suitable rooms in the bt^Tfichool Jbuildiri^'j^ll: {6r 

the exclusive or principal um of thfi cotli^ classy; inovidd sui^bld 

the lighting, heating: and vcritilaii^ of the moms, tho nature ,nf the 'T^^^qratdriee j 
corridors, closets, water GFp)}ply, school ^rniture, apparatus, and;meto<j^^cieiu^^ 
shall bo such as toinsurohyjafii^nic'conditib^ forhoth studibritaadd \ 

- (3) Libraries: There la completoagr^ment in emphasdi^n^ the fict that^';lihraiy ■ 
of the junior Allege muat be cltneen with: rdf eierice i6 il^d bo 
'Miotic, This means that must he fnit|,|^ed a goodAi^ly 
to tho regular high-school llbtaiy . The 

varies in the different regulations' from fiye thOu6an4.i^c^^ of public docu- ;\'V. 
ments. l*he general consensus of opinionvi^ that^ere sl^md bo'^t Iwt ‘2,000 ydl* ‘v^ 
umes selected with special r^fdirince -to co^i^ workji^ "h :..c* * N * 

Other suggestions seem ixjasoi^ble: be equi^^^ with a ^ ' 

piste ciw^ cauiljgne and be in rihargetof i -^ll^^duld b^w.: 

annq^appippm^n of fir<m |16 tb,^'fqr 

-and ^&[^ly there "should : #«S4“?hte si&ly^, of seled^^S^^ 
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Uiye and well equipped to provide the opportunity for the student to perform indi- 
yidnafif all experiments outlined, for all such couraos in collogee. 

Eetiniatea aa to the cost of such an equipment vary with the subjects to be taught 
Those for physics range from $1,000 to $2,000, lor chemistry from $500 to $1,500, for 
biology from $500 to $l ,500, and for agrkmlture, botany, and soology al>out $500 each . 
The University of California suggests that an addrdcm to the high-school equipment 
.of foam $1,500 to $3,090 for each science taught necessary. 

4. ddminutratton q/* tht nirricuhsm. — (1) Scope ai the work: It is quite generally 
agreed that the junior college ^ould not attempt to offer more than the first two 
^*eerB of the standard course above and beyond the standard four-y^ liigh-echool 
toune. Provision is sometimes made, however, for additional course of a vocational 
nature. 

(2) Dspartfnents of instruction: Practically all of the siandafda agree that tb^rc 
should be at least five departments of instruction. TJie following are the ones most 
fr.'wtuently named: Eugiisb, history, mathematics, foreign langipiges, and science. 

(tl) Requirements lor adminon: The present consensus of opinion is that the require- 
m^^nts for admission to tho junior college should be the samo'aa those for admission 
to the standard college or univeraity as prescribed by the various accrediting agencies 
throughout the country. Them is practically unanimous agreement that students 
shotUd not be admitted to junior college until they have completed not less than 14 
or 15 secondary units, as such are generally defined at preeent. The only exception 
to this rule that has been found is the regulation of the University of Illinois whereby 
seniors ranking in the upper one-third of their class are permitted to enroll in junior 
college coupsee.^ This regulation has, however, been severoly criticised In a report 
of a special comm^tee app<mited by thathubtution^to investigate the junior college 
situation. 

<4) Requirement for graduation: The standard^in regard 'to requirements lor 
graduation are fairly uniform,. It is agreed that such should include the completion 
of the tint two years of a standard college cour^ with tiO to 64 semester hours of credit, 
A period of at least one, or two yean in each of the five departments mentionedabove 
is usually required. For example, the Kansas State Board of Education re<^uircs 
three-quarters of two years in history and English and one or two years in foreign 
language and science. The requirements of the University of Missouri are: Six hours 
of Kngiish, five hours ol history, ten hours of oite foreign language, three hours of 
mathematicfl or logic, five hours ol physical science, ^nd five hours of biological 
science. By an hour is meant a OB-minute popod of class work, or a 120-minute period 
of laboiatory work, each week for one semester. 

(5) Recitation periods: The requirement that the recitation period should bo HO 
Si&d the laboihtory* period 120 minutes in lengCh is generally accepted. 

^5. Faculty. — (1) Number: There should be at least hve beads of departments devot- 
ing all or nearly all of thrir time tp college work. **This means that there should bo 
al least onh specially prepared person for each of the five departments of instruction 
above mentioned. 

(2) Training: All agree that an instructor in a jumor college should have at least 
4 bachelor’s degree from a standard poUege or nnivstsity. All except one of the 
accrediting agencies specify at Ipaet one year of graduate wmk in a standard univer^ 
#ty in tbe subject to ba^taught. By many the master’s degree is thougfit to belan 
bMemUi) rpqui^ent; In this coalition it will be worth whikt herquota from the 
gu$egestionf offered by the Univeoilsr ol fi^ifomia to supplement the minimum 
re^uiiemen^^^ven is dssbable that tha junior college teacher ^ould 

have had mm oaperience iaftructfon. And certainly he should not 

uidvetsity This 

Manatksi^he sbotUdJtave dsvotsd lopiduate in a chpion 
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field, that he should bo % uporially trained export, and ahouUl have done work equiva- 
lent to that ufluaHy required (or a doctor’s degr^?.” 

• (3) Amount of teach iuK; All ajfreo that tho amount of teach mg required of the 
. junior college instructor should bo limited* The amount permittod from 15 to 

25 hours per week, with a majority favoring less than 20. Again we may quote the 
suggestions of the Univoraity oL California as an excellent ideal. “He must have 
leisure for reading, reflection, and growth. The hours of instruction should bo limited 
to not more than 12 or, at most, 15 per week, not because it is the business of tho junior 
'college to fcMter*reeeurch, but because it is the business of the junior college to get the 
mewtout of its instructors, to give them opportunity for life and progress, to encourage 

* tliem to proeerv'e ft sT'holarly altitude toward' their work.” • 

<4) Salary: Tho suggestions as to tho stfltiry of the junior colleige instructor vary 
from $1^200 to $2,400 a year. Coklifomia points to the success of those junior coUegea 
that have attempted tostandartlir.e their salaries at$l,S00 to $1,900 a year. Wherever . 
this subject is mentioued, it is emphasized that an adequate SUlar>' is absolutely 
(wsential to proper instruction. 

f), Knrollmont: Tho University of Illinois requires that there should 

bo at least 50 students onrollod in junior college coursof. 

The Kansas State Board of Education states that ‘'no junior college shall be organ- 
ized with fewer than 15 students in the hret year or 25 studeuts in the Hrat and second 
years of tho college course. Wlicn the attendance in the college shall fall below 10 
students in tho first year or 15 students in Uio first and secorfd youcs for a period of nine 
weeks, such school shall ceaw to be accrwlited for college work.” 

(2 ) Sixe of classes: It is thought desirable that classes t>e limited to 30 for recitation 
purpoeoe. ^ 

(3 ) Separation of claaaee: The Kansas State Board of Education provides that there 
■hall bo, with very few exceptions, a distinct separation botweeu highechool and col- 
It^ classes. ”In no case shall students be grouped together if there is a difference 
of more than one year in their claseiflcation, and if auy coUego student u enrolled in a 
high-school class the semester hours of college credit allowed shall not be- more than 
one-half the riUmber of recitation home in auy semeste r .” 

Although this requiromeut is seldom mentioned, it may bo inforred that it is for th$ 
most part complied with in the strict interpretation of the requirement that only 
high-school graduates shall be permitted to enroll in junior eoUego counes. 

(4 ) Amount of work; The student should not be allowed to do mote than 15 or 16 
houra of class work per week, two hours of laboratory work counting same as one 


hour of recitation. 

7. The academy or preporofory school. — The requirement of the North Gontrar Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges states that “no junior college will be accredited by 
this aMociation when maintainedin conn^tlon with a high school or secondary school 
unless such school is also accredited by this association.” , 

Similarly the State Department of Education of Texas states that “ if a preparatory 
school ia maintained in connection with the institution, its work must correspond, in 
a^far'aa it extends, to that of a standard high school, and must be approved by the 
State Deptftment of Education . ” 

8. /nspsetiod. — Provision ia usually made by each accrediting agency for a special 

committee whose doty it is to frequently inupect the work of tho junior colleges under 
Us jurisdictknL The report of this coniiuittee MrVM as a basis fdi the epntinu^ 
accrediting of each instititition. ' 

9. No junior college shall c^t^er a baccalaureate dogm but may 
awafd,alJuhior dijSW 

should prh^Eed.lQr «a ins^qUm wheu ^^tsslf 
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Chapter VI, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 


The purpose of this investigation was stated in Chapter I, as 
follows: . 

1. To make a clear analysis of the forces that have contribufed to 
the origin and development of the junior college. 

2. To ascertain the facts in regard to the present status of the 
various types of junior colleges throughout the United States. 

3. To make a summary of the present attempts at the accrediting 
of junior colleges in the various States. 

4. To suggest the possible applications of this information to the 
problems peculiar to the organization and administration of the 
junior college. 

The conclusions reached may be summarized as follows : 






7. ConclusioTis in regard to the Jorces (hat have contributed to (he^origin 
and development oj the junior college, 

1. The idea of a junior college in the form’ of an extended period 
of secondary education prob^ably comes from ^nro pa. In its present 
form, however, the junior college is purely an A merican^ roduct. 

« 2. The University of Miphigan was the first institution in this coun- 
try to recognize officially the junior college idea. This was in ISSST' 
It remained for President Harper, of the University of Chicago, and 
Dean Lange, of the University of California, to work out almost 
simultaneously a detailed plan for tHe organization of jimior colleges 
as a part of our educational system. Since 1892 these institutions 
have strongly advocated the junior college.*^ 

-y3. lluiversitios have supported the junior college beesu^—' 

(a) The very rapid increase in their enrollment has made it diffi- 
cult to provide for the needs of ^be freshman and sopbomlire classes. 

/ (6) lie need of early preparation for professional courses has 
.^made it necessary to citify entering students on the hasis of their 
^future, work. ‘ - 

(o) Ihere'is a growing conviction on the part of leading educators 
>^that there is need of a redistribution of wcu'k between the secondary 
^^1 Mid ;the university. - ^ 

’ ^ of noitoid schctbti to become pr at 
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(a) Normul school officials claim that they must keep pace with 
the progress of the public school system by providing collegiate 
training for prospective teachers. 

(b) The recent movement toward standardization of all educa- 
tional institutions has resulted in the belief that a majority of nor- 
mal schools had best limit the amount of collegiate instruction^ 
offered to two years. 

5. Public high schools in a number of cities have been led to 
extend their course to include the ^rfet two years of the college 
course for the following reasons: 

^ (a) There is a widespread demand upon the part of an inteUigent 
pubhc to have th(\ opportunities for seeming a higher education 
brought within reacH of all. , 

(6) There is need of certain vocational and completing courses for 
the large numbers of students who can not or should not go to the 
university. - ' • ' 

(c) Specific local needs in certain cities hav^ resulted in the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges, 

(d) The tendency to raise the entrance requirements of profes- 
sional schools to include the first two years of college work. 

^(e) The geographical remoteness of some cities from standard 
colleges and universities. 

(f) The fact that a local college is a financial saving to a com- 
munity. ' 

6. /In increasing munber of smaU denominational colleges hare 
become junior colleges. Various factors have contributed to this 
change: 

^ith the progress of the standardization movement it has 
bOcom^^nore and more difficult for the coUego of limited meaia to 
' offer more than two years of college work. ^ . 

(6) Chiirchcs have awakened to the folly and danger of estab*, 
lishing in each State a large number of colleges, all endeavoring tOi ' 
cover the same kind and amount of work. The junior college plan; ': 
will eliminate competition in a large measure and make possible a 
closely knit togeth^fystem of church schools. - ^ 

(c) Officials of small colleges are desirous of having their re^ -p 
spectivis schools become honest institutions by claiming to do only^ 
that which -they can do well. * 

(d) The junior college assures a place in our educational , system? 7^^ 
*^for the large number of colleges for women in the South. 

some si^otiona of the country the junior cqllege has 
encouraged as a me^; 9 f providing additibn^ 
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IL OoTiclxmona in regard to t?te 'present siatus of the varwas types of 

junior colleges. 

1. The junior college movement has made rapid growth during 
*the past 10 years. Si^ty-nine junior colleges have been organized 
since 1907, and more thaahalf of this number since 1915. 

2. There may be distinguished four types of junior colleges: 

(a) The “junior college^’ or “lowxr division" of the college of 
liberal arts of the university. This organization is found at present 
in the Universities of Chicago, California, and Washington. 

(b) Normal schools accredited fy two years of college work. 
Such institutions have been officiaUy recognized in the following 
States: Arizona, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Utah,. West Virginia, and Wisconsin^ 

(c) The public high school extended to include the first two years 
of coDege work. The names of 39 such institutions have been re- 
ported. Of this number, 21 are in California. 

(d) The small private college which has limited its work to two* 
years. The names of 93 s^ch colleges have*l>een reported. Of this 
number, 16 are in Texas, ^ 14 in Missouri, 9 in Virginia, and 6 in 
Slinois. 

vJr The following facts h ive been collected in regard to the spa ces- 
ofsupport of the last two ypes of junior colleges: 

ia) The sources of sup^rt of the public junior colleges named in 
order of importance are: Taxation, State aid, and tuition. There is 
an increasing tendency to regard these institutions as an integral 
part of the system of public education and hence as objects of public 
support. 

(6) The sources of support of private junior colleges named in 
orcler of importance are: Tuition, church budget, endowment, and 
offerings and donations. Fully 75 per cent of the income of these 
institutions cornea from sources which can pot be counted as fixed 
arid assured. Less thap 20 per cent comes from a permanent 
endowment. , 

4. The following facts concerning the courses of study offered in 
the'Tpublic ^d private junior coDeges are of interest : 

' : (a) TheSraditional freshman and sophomore courses occupy the 
bulk of the curriculum of both types of mstitutions. 

(5) Private junior collies adhere more closely to the classical 
poursefi than do the public institutions. 

Ihiblip junior colleges are offering riiore and a greater variety 

the private iristituUons. Of' 
IT per cent may be epusidered Voca- 
eehy)f ^ by&eflatpr 
H the colirsfiri in edpitioa aj^ oinitiedrthe Ik r^uied- 
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{d) Sixty per cent of the private junior colleges reporting offer 
courses in education, as compared with only 16 per cent of the public 
colleges. 

5. A careful study of the training, experience, ^and work of the 
instructors of the public and private junior coUeges^yields the follow- 
ing significant fjets: 

i) Measured by the academic degrees which they have secured 
[by the amount of graduate'work which they have completed, the 
training of the instructors of the junior collie studied is greatly 
erior to the standard maintained by certain colleges and universi- 
ties. It is also inferior to the standards at iwesent agreed upon as. 
desirable for the junior colleges themseh^. 

(ft) Tlie instructors in junior colleges have had less teaching 
^experience than the instructors of freshman and sophomore classes 
ill certain standard colleges and jy^pprsities. 

ic) Instructors in junior colleges areh required to cony a heavier 
schedule than ate the instructors in certain standard colleges and 
universities. The number of hours devoted exclusively to freshman 
and sophomore classes is, however, approximately the same in all 
classes of institutions considered in this inves^ation. 

{d) The enrollment in the recitation sections in the junior colleges 
is BMch less on an average tlian is that of the first and second year 
. classes in the standard colleges and 'imiver >ities considered, 

6. Tlie following facts in regard to the enrollment of public and ^ 
private junior colleges are significant: 

^ (a) Each of the 74 junior colleges considered in tliis investigatioa 
is operated jn coonei^tion witli an academy or a high school. 

(6) The high-school departments of the public junior colleges have - 
an average enrollment of 5S0 students. 

(c) The academies operated in ponnet^tion with the private junior 
colleges have an average enrollment of only 80 students. 

(d) The enroUm^t in the private junior colleges increased from 
1,771 in 1915 to 2,372 in 1917, or 34 ^r.ccnt, 

(«) The enrollment in public junior colleges im re^d from 592 to 
1,587, or 168 per cent, during the same period. 

7. The following facts in regard to the graduates of jimior colleges 
are especially significant: 

(o) A majority of the junior colleges grant no degree. A small 
per-cent grant the degree or title of ' ‘Associate in Arts.’* ^ 

(6) The number of graduates from public junior colleges increased 
211 p€i!r cent from 1915 to 1917. 

. Ac) During the same period the number ..of graduates of pri vate 
junior opUeges i^ 2i per cent. v . ' - ; l - 
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(d) >Of the 370 graduates of the public junior colleges for this 
period of three years, 73 per cent 'continued tbeir work in a higher 
institution. 

(e) Of the 2,225 graduating from the private junior colleges during 
this period, 41 per cent continued* their work in higher institutions. 

IlL Condiisions in regard to (he various attempts to standardize the 

junior college, ^ ^ 

1. The- junior college has been recognized officially, at least in 
specific cases, by tlio following institutions: The Stotre Universities of 
Arkansas, Californfa, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, "Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, and Washington, together with 
Lei and Stanford University. 

2. Tlie State legislatures of tile following States have enacted 
legislation bearing to a greater or less extent on th^ juhior college 
movement; California, Idaho, Michigan, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

3. The State departments of education, also, of the following 
States liaye recognifiW^thyB junior college: California, Illinois,* Kansas, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

4. In addition to the above the following accrediting agencies iiavo^ 

attempted to establish desirable standards for junior collies: 'Tlio ' 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities, the college section 
of the State Teachers’ Association of Texas, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Collies, tlie board of education. of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church .South, and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the South etm States. i 

► 5. The standards that h^ve been established by these Various ^ 

accrediting agencies approximate unifornuty on the followin'g points: 
(a) The material equipment necessary for college grade work. 

^ (b) The scope of the work that should be attempted and tlio 
requirements for admission and graduation. 

^c) The training to be expected of each instructor and the nniount 
. of teaching m ^ e required. - . m ^ 

— \ (d) The amount of work that a student should bo permitted to 
‘cany, 

Xe) The relation of the juni<vfell( 
with ’v^ich it is connected. 

if) The general standard that instruction in the junior college 
tnu&t be of college rank, 

Conclusion in regard to the possibJe appliccUions of , time fads to 

Ivf • ' - 
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2. From tho study of tlie present status of tlio junior college we 
may conclude: 

(r;) That if tho junior c’ollegcs are to justif}" their attcmpt^to offer 
the first two 3"oars of standard college work they must secure better- 
trained faculties. Fully oO per cent of tlie junior colleges studied 
need to raise their standards in this respect. 

(h) That at present the junior colleges, especially the private 
institutions, do not meet the needs of tho comparatively largo pro- 
portion of their students who do lot intend to enter the university ^ 
upon gra<luation. Th(>se institutions should offer more and ii greater 
variety of vocational or finishing courses of college grade. 

(c) That public junior colleges should encourage the movement 
which seeks to make them a defmito part of the State system of 
public education. 

(J) That private junior colleges should sock to cooperate with each 
other and with the State universities in their rt'spcctivo States to the 
end that a bettor organized and more economical sv^alfim of higher 
education may bo established. 

(e) That private junior colleges sliould endeavor to secure ]>orma- 
nent endowment of at least $100,000 for each institution, and they 
should at all times limit tho amount of w'ork which they attempt to 
offer to th^t wliich can he conducted with a maxiimun efficiency. 

3. From tho study of the various attempts to standardize the junior , 
ctdlege wo may conclude that the following mhumum standards 
should bo met by any* institution uftempting to $ffer the frst two 
years of college work: 

(а) Requirement for admission — Graduation from an accredited 
high school or at least 15 units of credit in standard secondary school 
work. 

(б) Requirement for graduation — At least ^60 sc ni ester hours of 
college credit in advance of the 15 units of secondary work. 

(c) Equipmcjit— (1) Library — At least 5,000 volumes carefxiUy 
selected with special reference to college work. (2) Laboratories — 

An equipment valued at least at $1,000 to $1,500 for each science 
taught, 

(d) Teachers — (1), Number — At least five heads of departments, 

(2) Tl'aiuing — At least one year of graduate work in advance of the' 
bachelor's degree, with special training in tlie subject to be taught. 

(3) Amount of teaching — No more than 2*0 periods per week (60- ^ 
minute periods). (4) Character |)f instmetipn — Must in all cases be^ • 
Wrictly of college grade. 

^ (e) The high school on academy^operateil in connection with the r: 
colle^e^. m 

^ CO mn8inrefi.\ tho term;' ^ 

i^er a b$<3^ 
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Appendix A— QUESTIONNAIRE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES, WITH | 
LIST^^F INSTITUTICNS. 


DkI’AKTMENT THK INTERIOR, 

lIuREAU OF Education, 

Dear Sir? Tho incroaso ia Iho number of junior collerjes during' the past five yoara 
and tho very grout significance of this typo of institution to the future of American 
higher education mtike it important that a record of tho proeont state of tho juiiior- 
cdlloge movement bo had,. Tho Bureau of Education has r6qu('sted Mr. F. M. 
McDowell, of tlio State University of Iowa, to eludy and report on the junior colh^go. 
To facilitate this study I take tho liberty of sending you tho inclosed list of (luestion?, 
with thoreouest that you ans\yer them as carefully as jKissiblo and return your reply 
to this offleb at your oariicat convenience. Please send also a cojiy of yo.ur late.st 
catalogue or course o’f study. % . ^ ^ 

Yours, eincoroly, 

r. P. Olaxton, • 

ro7nmw5ioner. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES. 


Kamo oflnstltutlon ; location 

1. Kind ollnstitutlon: rublic. iirl\-at« ; for men ; for women 

coodutatloDol 


Appro.xlmuJc amount 


2. Source? of support; 0 received from each. 

Stutooid % 


Taxation -■ 

Tuition 

Endowment * 

Church Imd^iot ; „ 

OITcrlngsand donations ; 

Miscclhnoous ! * 

3. When did your Institution Leermo a JimiorcoUegcT Year Mo : or when was a 

Junior-eoll^e departraont catahllshrd at your Institution? Year , Mcf 

4 . When was your iostitution accrodltcd as qualiAed to give woric of ^standard college grade? 

Year Mo % 

5. By what organization was it so accrodlted? .* 

6. What credit (in semester hourtJ) do your graduates receive at tho State univervity of your Stale?. 

semester hours. 

7. How many s^twter hours of credit are required for graduation from your juniorrf*dlrgr7.\ 

S. Po^ your InstitiiUen grant a degree? lfso,what? 

9. Number grad iia ted fiom your Junior college in 1915 ; 191d 

1917 . 

10. Numl>cr who. have continued their college work In a higher iiulttuticn <1 students graduated in 

1915 : 1910 ...^ ;n9l7 .* 
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n. Knroliment for the past three yenn; 
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mi-\h ■ 

1'J15-1G 

. 191C-I7 














1 

1 


^JoTE — Dy "colle-Ro freshman ” is inmnt a sttnloiit who has prcsontt'd aHoiL^t H units of hlgh'Scbool 
credits for cntnmcean(Uias \v^ than 30 somivsicr hours of crtMltl in college. A sophomore is one 
whohJis more than'30 and lossTKan iV) lunirs of college credit. ^ 

12. How many cla.ss6s o: recitation .seen ions u ? offer wl in your junior coliege? 

Nuniher of these wiiich have enrrjllod— 

Less than 'j sUxterUs •' 

Froni 5 to 0 student. s ^ » 

From 10 to H students ’ * 

From l5to ly students 

From 30 to 24 students ’ 

From Tt to 20 .students 

More than 30 .students 

More than fn) students 

13. What your reasons for organitlng a junior collogc? 

(Check the controlling reusous and unde^'seore those that were especially Important.) 

Gengraphical remoteness from a standard collogc or university, 
financial difhcult y in inuintainliyj a four-year course. . 

I >csir« of parents to kec p children at home. 

Desire of students for college work near home. 

Desire to secure segregat ion of the sexes. 

To provide opportunities for higher education under church control. 

To provide vocational training more advanced than hlgh-schoolwork. 

To provide additional opportunities for teacher training. 

To rawt the entrance requirements of profeKsiontti schools. - 
To provide a completion sehctol for those who can not go further. 

To meet specific loca* 44oeds. ^ 

The above suggestions were nffercnl in the hop** making it easier to answer this Question. 
AnQ»tendctl dismissh'n of your rcaspns will be great Vj- appri^lutcd. I sc the space below or append 
anouier sheet. ' * ^ 

14. H'ill irou kindlv /urni'/Lffir folJnvring information cowrrning foch inftrxctor ;.'i yof.r junior eotirgcT 


1 

Instructors. 

■ 1 

DegrcM: 
\V^hen ! 

and 

where 

received? 

Number of 
semesters ‘ 
of graduate 
work in 
advance of 
the stand- 
ard A. n. 
degree? 

Subjects 
taught? 
(Abbrevi- 
ate as 
follows: 
AlgV 
(leora.. 
Trig., 
Ubet., 
Am.- Hist., 
Etir. Hist., 
Ocr..Fr., 
etc. 

Nu^K»f 
0f>%3 
tau^t 
up to tho 
jwcsftnt 
year? 

Number of ^ 
rcdtalion f 
periods ’ 
taught 
per week 
during 
present 
year? 

1 

' 1 

1 

Number 
of these 
periods 
in the 
junior 
college? 

length 
of periods? 

* 

. 


1 

1 . -.«• 





liis Lni d cTT » • • • 
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t Bummer session of six wM)qs counts on^b^ semtster. 
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108 ' . ' THE-JUmC^ OOiLEOE. 

JUNICm COLLfiGES IN tiNITED STATES TO WHICH QUESTIONNAIRES 

I^RE SENT. 




C«liIomis: 

Fresno Jonlor CoUego, Fresno. 

Importal Junior CoUegv, Imporitl. 
3&kersfiold Junior College, Bakersfield.^ 
Asuss Junior College, Aaisa. 

Long Be^ Junior CoHego, Long Beach* 
Br^^ood Junior College, Lok Angeles. 

Los Angeles City Junior Ck^lege, Los Angeles, 
San Fernand Junior College, San Fernando. 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena. 

Fullerton Junior College. Fullerton. 

• Orange Junior Collego, Orange. 

Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana. 
Anbom Junior. Col lege. .Anbum. , 

Ban Olego Junior College, San Diego. 

Santa Barbara JatdorCoBege, Santa Barbara. 
Yreka Jonior College, Yrela. 

' Pomona Jnnlor College. Pomona. 
niToridde Junior College. Rirerdde. 
Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento. 

Palo Alta^junior College, Palo Alto. 

Georgia: 

Andrew Collie. Cnthbert. 

South Georgia College, McRae. 

Young L. Q. Harris College, Young Harris, 
minois: 

Blackburn College, Carllnville. 

Br^ey Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 

Fe^ Hall, Lake Forest. 

Joliet Junior College, JoUet. 

I^rances Shlmer School, Mount CgiroU* 

' Laxko Junior College, Chicago. 

Lewis InsUtote, Chicago. 

Loyola UniTendty, Chkago* 

Mrmtlceno Seminary, Godfrey. 

Sdti|i Junior College, Chicago. 


Ooahen Junior College. Goshen. 

Zbwa: 

Graoeland College, LamonL 
Kentucky: 

Hamtltoo CoUage, Lexington. 

Logan CoUegaf RnssellvlUa. 

. Kentucky CoUega for Womcn^ I>tnTiUa, T 
Uargaivt CoUega, VeraiOlM^ 

Mmoisbtirg CoUak^ 

Loctdana; ^ 

Mansfield CoUaga, Mansflald. • 

. MUhigan: 

Gnisd BapMs Junior Collage, Grand Baiddi, 
Detroit Jimior CoUege, Detroit. ^ 

Martinale Konnal SchooL Detroit. 

’UlMMMta! 

Ctoqnat EQ^ Behool, Cloquet 

' Boeherter Hlglk,aohool, Bochuter. ^ 


M Innesot^— Continued . 

Stanley College, MinneapoUs. 

Hlbblng Hi gh School. HfbMng. 

Jackson High School. Jackson. 

Villa St. Bcholastlca. Dolnth. • 

Mississippi; 

AU Saints College, Vicksburg. * 

Mississippi Synodical College, Holly Springs. 
Hniman College, Clinton. . 

Missouri: 

Central Collie for Wbmen, Lexington. 
Christian Col)^, Cohmfbfa. , 

Cottey College, Nevada, ^ 

Hardin CdUege, Mexico. 

Howard Payne C^U^, T^ette. 

Kansas City Polytechnlo Institute, Kansas 
aty; 

Lmdenwood College, Sf. Charlee. 

Palmer CoUege, Alliany. 

Pritchett College, Albany. 

St Joseph Junior Collego, 8t Joseph. 

Stephens CoUege, Columbia. 

Synodical CoUege, Fulton. 

The Prtncipla. St. Louis. 

William W*oods College, Pultoik 
Nebraska: > 

York College. York. , 

North CaroUna: 

Davenport College. Lenoir. 

Lotnsborg CoUege, Lonlsborg. 

W'eaver CoUege, WeaverviDe. ‘ 

Taimessee: 

Hiwassoe CoUego, Sweatwater. • 

Martin College, Pulaski 
Memphis Female CoUege^Jackaon. 

Texas: 

Alexander CoU^date Institute, Jacksonville. 

‘ Clarendon College, Clarendon. 

Moridian College, Meridian.* 

North Texas College, Sherman. 

Ban Antonio College, San Antonio. 

Stamford College, Stamford. ** 

Wesley CoUege. Oreenrllte, 

Abilene Chrlstlin College, Ahtlene. 

Thorp Spring College, Thorp Spring- 

Falrmount CoUege, Falimoimt. 

VUginla: 

Marum CoUege, Marion. ^ 

Mary Baldwin Seminary. BtaunVcm. 

Sonthem CoUege, PoUnburg. 

Stonewall Jackson Institute, Abingdon. 
Virginia College, Boanoke. « i , , 

^^rglnla Interment College. B^tol. 
WaMitagdon: ^ 

K^^tt nigh School, Everett 
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ADDITIONAL LIST OP INSTITUTIONS TO WHICH JUNIOR COLLEGE - 
• QUESTIONNAIRES WERE SENT. 


* Alabama: 

Marlon Institute, Marion, , 

Arkansas: 

Crosoent College, Eoreka Springs. 

California: 

Hiss Head’s School, BerkeK)^. 

GLtLs'. CoUcgl^^ School, Lt» Angeles, 
l^olytcchnic Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Free Methodist Seminary, Los Angeles. 

Si. ratrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park. 

‘o St. Anthony’s College, Santa Barbsra. 

^ Santa Monica Junior College, Ssnta*Mo«Uos. 
Selma Junior College, Selma. 

Westlake School (or Girls, Westlake. 

. C-^lB^do: 

• . ' St. Stephen’s School, Colorado Sprlnci. 
Conner itcut; 

St. Thomas rreparatory Seminary, Hartford. 
Pomfrel School, I'otnlret Center. 

Conpoecttcut Litsr^ Institute, Softeld. 
Gilbert School, Winitcd. 

\ District ol Columbia (Washington): 

\ Colonial School for Girls. 

\ (Columbia Uni\’erslty School. ^ 

Fairmont Seminar . 

Imnzoculate Seminary. 

^ Miss Madeira’s School. * 

Florida: 

y Ruskln (JoUege, Hus kin. 

Georgia; 

^ Lucy Cobb Initltato, Athens. 

Idaho; 

Idaho Technical Instltuto, Pocatello. 

Illinois: 

Convent of the Sacred Heart, Lake Fore^ 
St. Mary’s School, Knoxville. 

St. Bede College, Peru. 

Indiana: 


Michigan: 

Emmanuel Mlaatonary College, Bentetfepringn. 

Minnesota; 

Faribault High School, Farlfaeolt. 

St. Mary’s Hall, Faribnult. 

Park Region Lather College, Fergos FaUa. ‘ 
Concordia College, St. Paul. 

Mtssiseippi: 

MlasiWppI Synodical CoOage. Hotly Springs. 
Bolhavcn Co&agiate and Industrial Institute, 
Jackson. 

Missouri: 

8t. Paul’s College, Concordia. 

Grand River College, GalUUn. 

Forest Park College, 61. Lools.' 
Scairilt-MorriiTlIle C-oIlcgc, MorrlsTtllc. 
Academy of the Biurtod Heart, 6t. Char lee. 

The pTindpia, St. LouL<u 
George R, Smith College (Negro), Sedalia. 
Kabraska: 

Evangelical Latheran Teachers’ Semlnafy 
Seward. 

New Jersey: 

Centenary Collegiate Institute,, Hackettstown. 
Uoo\'or School, Paterson. 

New York: 

St. Agnes ^cbotri, .Ubany. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. 

Holy AngeliCoUcgiatP Tnstitate, BnlZala, 
Bennett School for Girls, iLubrook. 

Comstock School, Now York. ' 

Glen Eden Seminary, Fo^hkeepeie. 
'WagnarMemoriMLathecmnColl^ R o oh ertar. 
North Carolina; 

Littleton College, LlUloton. 

Chowan Coll^, Murfreesboro. 

Ohio: 


MancReBter CoUega, North Manebostar*' . 
Winona Collage, Winona. 

' ^ St. JoeeiA’s Colley, CoUegeviUe. 

Concordia College, Fort Wayxw. ^ f 
Iowa: 

Highland Park CoUego, Dee Holoee. 
Humboldt College, Humboldt. * 


Urbaaa UniTsrsity School, Urbana. 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma CoUega, Bethany. 

Oregon: 

Columbia Junior College, Milton. 

Fennsyh^ania; 

Academy of the New Church, Bryn Attyn. • r 




Eaneea: « 

Oswego College, Oswego. 

St. Jolm ’9 Lutheran College, Winfield 
Kentucky: 

Cumberland College, WUhanuhorg.' 
Louisiana: • 

Straight Uni verity (Negro), New Orleaoa 
St. Joseph's Seminary, 8t. .Benedict, « 
Centeni^ College, S^mport. 

Maryland: 

Boys’ Lailn School, Baltimore. 

St. Charlee OoIMge, CbtonvUle. 

St. Joseph's Academy, Bmtnttabarf, 

St. James StStool, St Jemea Sob^ 
MasseehneetU: 

Acadeniy of Hb*tni Paine, Bortott. 

. Roxbu^ BoeboA ^ ^ 

- OrotosTSobooV^tc^ 

Uottnt Ida Sbtaeolfbt tUtli, Nfwko. ..:l> 





Beechwood Scdkool, JenkiDtown. 

St. Francis CoUegg^ Loretto. , 

St. AlaryS College, North East. 

Acwdeihy ot the Sacred Heart, Philadelphia. 
Chestnut UiU Academy, Fhlledelphle. ' ' 
Friends* Select School, PhlladelpMa. 
Schuyiktn Seminary, Reading. 

St. Thomas College, Beranton. 

Rhode Island: 

St. George’s Schodl, Newport 
Sooth CaroUnar 

Andetaon CeUege, Anderson. 

Claflin Unimlty (Negro), Orangebtut' 


CohimfaiafliiltltiiteyOohimbta. ^ , 

lIUMnnColhtSfMlUlgaa. ^ MC: ' ■% 

l^TlIla <^jlM forVoong LadtMr HaahTiaa,'^^^- 
^ Wud-BalmtSeb^rKishv^ , 

' BnAltt Oaya Chtoiai thntfn. 

'» k . ,-:t - .-^ 3 ' 


'jtn ri j u^iOR COlXtBOE^ 


no 


Tons: 

College of lUfBiuUl, UorshtU. 

Decatur Ba^Ut CoU^, Decatur. 

^ohn Tarleton CoUcgo, StepheoTUle. 
Midland ColkcOlidUiid. 

St. lUnr'iPoUegp, Dallas. 

Texas lllUtary Terrill. 

TiUotson CoU^ (Negro), Austin. 

Wesley CoDege, OteenTllle, 

Westminster College, Tehiuu^na. 

WUey CniTersity (Negro), Marshall. 

■ Texas Piesbyterian College, Milierd. 

San Antonio Female College, San Antonio. 
Carr-Burdette College, Sherman, 


Vlrginta^Contlnacd . 


Washington: 

Cdoznbia Lutheran College, Everett, 
fipt^ane CoU^, Spokano. 

Walla WaUa College, College Place. 


West Virginia: 

Salem College, Salem. • 


Erdsoopal High School, Alexandria. 
^Giiiro*s University School, Rtchn 


HcGiiiro*s University School, Richmond. 
Stuart Hail, Staunton. 

Fort Loudoun Seminary, Winchester. 

SuUlns College, Bristol. 

Virginia Union Unix-erslty (c-olorcd), Rich* 
mond. 


Vermont: 

Derby Academy, Derby. 


Virginia: 

Avorett College, Danville. 
DaknrilleColl^, Dalevilte. 


Wisconsin: 

Concordia College, UllTautee. . 

St. Lawrence iVdlego, Mount Calvary. 

St Mary’s Coll^ and Academy, Prairie da 
Cbico. 


Appendix B.— QUESTIOirHAIBE TO STATE UNIVEESITIES. 


Substation of U. 8. Bureau op Educahon, 

XJNivERSiry OP Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


With the approval of the Commiaaioner of Education, the substation of the Bureau 
of Eduentidn at the Uhivereity of Iowa is undertaking a study of the proeent status 
of the junior college movement in the United Statoe. 

By junior coll^ is meant any institution, public' or private, which is offering one 
or two years of standard college worl^ above a fouy-year.high-echool course. Will 
you kindly aid us by filling the following blank and returning it to us at your earliest 
convenience? Please use inclosed penalty envelope for reply. t 
; . Sincerely yours, - • 

Wm. F. Russell; 

. Special CoUaboraior, Director of Subitation. 

^ 1. Hm yoitfinstltntion glveM nfflelAlraoQgnltlonto anv^^ailed junior colleges In your State?.: 

> (U to, will ytMi kindly und us a copy of the terms and standards of aecreditlng Junior colleges, with 

^ a list of such acoredited Junior colleges.) 

« a. Does your InsUtatian grant advanced credit to students who have taken postgraduate work In high 
^ r ■ ssboobT. . .. r. . ...> A 


S. If an, under wbat condlUoasT 

Addltlanai information regarding the Junior college movement In your State will$e appreciated. 
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Appendix C.— QVSSTlOnrAlEE TO STATE. BSPAETICEETS OF 

EDTJCATIOE. 

Substation of U. S. Bureau or Education, 

University or Iowa, 

Iowa City, lotoa* 

Dear Sir: With the approval of the Commiflaioner of Education, the eubstation of 
the Bureau of Education at the University of Iowa is undertaking a study of the 
present status of the junior college movement in the United States. 

Will you please tell me what official action has been taken in your State with refer- 
ence to junior colleges, ” that is, institutions, public or private, which offer ooe or 
two years of standard college work above the four-year bigh-echool course? 

If you have “accredited ” any such institutionB, kindly send me a copy of the terms 
and standards of accrediting, and a list of institutions so accredited. ' 

If any legislation has been enacted on this subject please send mo two copies of each 
law. 

I shall be glad to receive any additional information you can give me relating to 
the matter, and will appreciate your assistance. A return penalty envelope and mail- 
ing slips are inclosed for your reply. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Wu. F. Russell, 

Special Collnhorator, Dirtetor oj Suhetaticn. 


Appendix D.— QUESTIOFFAIEE TO STATE UIIVEBSITT OF 

IOWA. , 

State University of Iowa, 

College of* Education. 

To tfU Membert oJ the Vnivertity Faculty: 

Under the direction of the College of Education and with the approval and coo] 
eration of the doan of the college of liberal arts, I am undertaking a study of the junii 
coilegoB in the United States. 

It is desirabie'as a basis of comparison that data be ^urod regarding the prepara- 
tion and training of those who instruct first and second year students in some of our 
standard colle^ >nd universities. To this end will you kindly aid us by filling 
out tho-following blank and returning it to me at your earliest convenience? 

Mpst respectfully yours, 

^ F. XI. McDowieix. 

Nkmeofinstmotor.. .. V v 

L CoUeteor dspartiaent * 

2. Title: Profem. 

AMooUte Proleswr. 

Asiistant Protenor. 

Instructor. - . 

■ AssUUnt Instructor. * , 

(Cheek tho title that applies in your ease.) . 

L I>egrees When and where reoeiTod : y— 

i Numhsr otaemesters of iradoate work. .' y. 

(81a weeks sununer is silon equal to eoohaUjMaester.) ' . 

A Number of yean taught up toUM present year * 

Sjhsdulailnt aeaaeiter this aeademte year. 

^ i; Numbw.ofreettatiotB periods per week ....... .S 

i Length ol periods :'.x 

t triimbsfWth^pfflnitilnTtpMnin whlnlTfnMhTn^ inl nirhrmmilii^imtTTifi — 


Pm . 


• \ 
t 






THK J1UI1UI TMJJM R. 




1*0 XLLX¥OIS AffB MUmSOTA 
UHIVSBSITIESt AND COX, COBJrELL, AND OXINFELL C0I> 
^£0£S. 

SuBSTATioM or U. S. Bureau or Education. 

, UNivrnsiTY or Iowa. 

/otra City, iottu. 

Xo the Members oj the Faculty: 

With the approval of the CommiaBioner of Education, the Bubeutioil of tho Bureau 
of fiducation' at the Umverwit^’' of Iowa ia undertaking a Hthdy of the prttacat statua 
ef the junior college znovement in the United States. 

' Ab a baaia ol comparison it is desiiahle that datX bo obtained regarding the pro pa-. 
latioB and training of those who iziatruct first and second year studonts in standard 
oolloges and univorsitios. To thla oud will you kindly answor the folloadug qm«- 
tioiia:and roturn tUa aheet to mo at your earliest couvoniem\^7 You may uset the 
-inclosed franked envelope for reply. 

Sincoroly, yours^ 

Wm. 1 *'. .UuasKLL, 

Special Collaborutor, Dirretor oJ Substatum. 

L I>«|5reesroc«ived tVhen and where recrivod 

X Numbw^MiDMleriorKraduale work which you have done \ 

^(Sia VMka sanuDer senion equal to CBehalf eeaeiter. ) 

3 . Number of years taught up to present yoir 

i. N Lunber of re:!itat(oa periods taught per week during the pr^ent year 

ft. X>ngtb oteacb period .*, 

a. Number.oftlMse.perlodsper WMk devoted to classes In wiUcb freahmeut cad Ho[>l:cinu(« nreenmlied 


*5^ I 


7. Total eorollmont tn ^ ujh reciUatioosoction In whl(!h frenbmen and sophomores itroonrnIhHt . 



S. Tot^lnumher of freshmen and sophomores onroUe<l In each of thenoseollons 

(^gnatureanti tUie.) ' (Address.) 


Appendix F.— OKADUATE WOEK OF KEKBEES OF THE 
FACVITlES. 

Diitributim of irutructors according to number of irmcttm of gradunU- v-arh. 


Of 4M lustruolon of 00 lunior colleges. 


Kumber of sebiesten: Frequency. 

* ^ l.ft ! iw’ 

3-1.9 IM 

♦- ft.9 86 

0-7.9 33 

a-9,9 13 

19-13.9 ft 

m 


t9 TMquartfle. 

1 -V -V ' * ^ _ 

^ *,...H^.«i'.*Tbli4.qttartfls. 


Of ft9ln.str\ictor.s of freshmau and sophomnro classes 
of Vnivemlty of lows. 


Number^ semesters: ^Frequency. 

0-1.9 J 

3-3.9 7 


i- ft.9 

6- 1.9 

R- 9.9 ........ 

10-11.9, 

11 

17 

ft 



1 

• 

ft9 

1.0. .J.... 


7.t.^.* 





. hssn ^Hauoii - 








Appendix H.— AMOUNT OF TEACHING BEQUIEED PEB WEEK. 

i>i»£n6u/io?i oj imtruciOTt according to total numfr^r of recitation periods {clock hours) 
. ' per ueek. 


0( 522 Instructors of flfi JunioMSoUegos. 

Of 518 Instructors of 60 )uni 0 f colleges. 

Numt>er of periods: Frequency. 

0-4..: 25 

5-9 38 

10-H 140 

Number of periods; i Frequucy. 

0-4 28 

5-9 fflO 

10-14 120 

15-19 212 

20-24 ra 

15-19 .' 88 1 

20^24 11 

J5-29 8 

25-^ iO^ 

30^4 \ 6 

ip 

12.4 First quartUe. 

■s 16.4 UedJan. S 

19.5...; Third quarlile. 

4.3 Uean deviatkiii. 

518 ’ 

5.0 First quartfls. 

10... Uedlaa. 

12.7 Third quartna. 

3.6 Uean devlatioa. 

1 

Of 65 Instmotoni of frrshmAn uhI sophomoro 
classes of tho University of Iowa. 

■ ■ 

Of 60 Instructors of freshman and sophomore claasM ’ 
of University of lows 'according to recUatlott * 
periods devoted to teadtlng first and eeoond year 
chines. * ' : 

' .. 

Number cfrerlods: Frequency. 

5-4 T 

- - - - 

Number of periods; « Frequmoy. ->X 

0- 4 21 ^ 

5-9 ...■ 14 

5*9... M 

10-14 .. ... SO 

10-14.. IT ^ i- 

1H9 14 

3^^, 1 

15-19 8 

JO-24 8 

05 

^ * 

ir.:4x. 




THE J^OSnOB doCleoe. 

" iMmeton socordiq^ to totai munhr c/ iwitofton paioiM (/eleek hmri^ '1 

teaching per week- — ContJiuied. 1 

to 

Of 88 Instniotofs of UnlTOTsUy of tUUioU. 

Of 86 Instructors of Unfrersltr of Illinois according 
to recitation periods devoted to freshman and 
sophomore rlesaee. ' * 

Number nf hours: Fi^qaency. 

0- 4. 4 ■ 

S-9 i M 

10-14 40 

15-19.-..^ 4 

20-24 ' 1 

88 

* 

7.3 First qusrtfle. 

10.1 VeOten. 

12.9 ^ ..Third quaitlle. 

3.1 lf««n dovtetien. 

Ntimber of hours: 'Frequency. 

0- 1 15 

b- 9 46 

10-H !.-..\ 23 

15-19 ! 12 

20-24 0 * 

* 86 

5.7 \ First quartlle. 

8.0 Median. 

10.7 .' Third quart-ile. 

2.8 Mean deviation. 

Of 60 tnatroctoT* of U niTersity of Minnesota. 

Of 58 Instmctora of University of Minnesota accord. 

Ing to recitation periotls devoted to freshman and 
Bopbomore t;iaS3CS. , | 

Number of ^KMire: Frequency. 

0-4 2 

6-9 18 

10-14 33 

. 15-19 fi 

• 20-24 1 

1 

Number oflioiTrs: * Frequency. 

0- 4 11a 

5-9 30 

10-14 9 

15-19 .....^ 2- 

20-24 0 

60 

8.6. First Quartfle; 

11.5 Median. 

. 13.8 Third quartlle. 

^ 2.8 Mean deviation. 

1 

5.4 T First quartlle. j 

7.5 *. .....Median. j 

9.5 Third quartlle. 

2.0 Mean deviation. 

1 

. , _ V . . . : 

Of 16 instructors of Coe College. 

Of 16 Instructors of Coe College according to recita- 
tion periods devotwi to freshman and sophomore 
olassee. 

" Nomberuf boors; ' *■ Frequency. 

f . * 1 

- M I 

Namber of hours: Frequency. 

* vs — 8 

5 :: 1 

^ 1 

0 ^ 2 


7 J 

14. a 1 

6 1 

s 

10 1 

11 /. 1 

18.. 1 

12.... 2 

JO :..... 1 j 

11 1 

. '16 

* * 
iim Fma qnartiw. 

15 1 

16 1 

16 

.V . ..1 Flnt^^uarille^ 'V 


1 1 ' f * t *e *.* • •* 1“ * »,*• • fc-lfiw.'danirtbttt 





nt 


Z>vftrt6vtm iwctrudori .«own#inf ^ tottft mimber i^«^iUion. 7 >«riM(«<'«Mb Aouri) 
- t^ocAin^ p«r itiMi — Continued, 


Of ICinatruotocs of Caenoll CoUogo. 


or l«1nstroctOT»tTf tOT«fa- 

m j>er(oUd 

IDQV«t01ft9^ 


tatlon perf^i UoTuicd to freahman and topb^ 


Nui^ber of hours: I'toQueacy, 

9 ^ > 

n 2 

12 2 

T3 '. 2 

H 1 

16 2 

16 2 

17 1 

I| » 

21 I 

24 I 

10 


Number of hours: 

2 

h « 


Frequ«no9t, 
1 


8.. 

0 .. 

12 .. 

,16., 


6 

3 

1 

3 

3 

16 


6.5 First quartOe. 

8.3 Median. 

12;6 — ™-,Third quartlle. 

1.8 * Oaviation. 


12.5 

16.0 

^ 17.0 

3.7 








Of 36 Instructors of Grinnell College acoonllng to 

Of 30 hutrncton of Grinnell C.oUege. 

reoitatiaa periods devoted to iraBbman aiwl eoiphfr- 
more dosses. 

Number nf hours: 


tYaquency. 

Ntrntber of hours: 

PreqwBOf 

0- 2.9 


0 

-0-2.9, 

0 

6 9 


0 

3- 6.9 

4 

A_ 8 9 ' 


4 

6-8.9 

8 

p_i] 9 


8 

0-11.9 

9 

12-H.9 


...JH* 7 

12-14.0 

*2 

15-17.0 


6 

. lV-17.0 


18-30.0 


1 

26 

6,0 

26 

0.0 



0.3.-. 

...IfediaiL 

12 4 



11.5 


16.2, 



2.8 


2.8 

••/••• 


X 



IT 













p 
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